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ON FUTURE RETRIBUTION.—No. II. 


Ce n’est point innover dans religion, que de s’eloigner des opinions qui ont prevalu, 
pour se rapprocher des anciennes. BEAUSOBRE. 


In a former number, I have stated the reasons why my 
mind cannot give its assent to any of the prevailing theories 
of future retribution. Ishall now proceed to state what I be- 
lieve to be the scripture doctrine on this important subject. 

I believe that God’s object in calling man into being, was 
the benevolent one that he might be happy, not only here in 
this transitory life, but in a future state of existence. 

I believe that, on his entrance into life, man is an animal 
being, endowed with a character of constitutional goodness, 
but that he is neither virtuous nor vicious by nature, as these 
are acquired qualities, the result of free agency and habit, but 
not innate. 

I believe that, as a physical being, man has been the partic- 
ular object of his Maker’s benevolence. That both in his in- 
dividual and in his social capacity, he is surrounded by a thou- 
sand objects, which minister to his wants, his comforts, and 
his enjoyments, and tend to make life a positive blessing to 
him, so that, if even his existence were limited to this present 
life, he would still have abundant cause to be grateful to his 
Maker, who, from a state of non-existence, called him into 
being, and placed him on this splendid theatre of Divine good- 
ness, that he might enjoy life and be happy. 

I believe that, though man, on his entrance into life, is not a 
moral agent, yet that he brings with him into the world, if | 
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may SO express ‘myself, the germ of a moral character. That 
he is endowed with the germ of intellectual and moral pow- 
ers, which the events that happen to him in life, and the situa- 
tion in which he is placed, are calculated to dev elop and carry 
ro and that to this faculty of increasing in kuowledge 

ind virtue, there is no concelvé able limit. It is the possession 
of these powers—the power to know what is right, and to do 
it from choice—which constitutes man amoral agent. To the 
principle from which these powers spring, we give the name 
of soul, and hence, I shall, in the present. inquiry, constantly 
consider man a compound being, consisting of a physical body 
and a rational soul. 

~ ‘ve that the pres nt life is given to man, not only asa 
scene Oo 1 | O- itive good and eC joy ment, but also as a season of 
education and training, to fit him for a future life, and that his 
continuance in being is in the most intimate manner connected 
with, and made dependent on the character he shall form for 
himself here. That it he here merely lives for this world ;— 
if the business, the amusements, the pleasures of this world 
constitute the main objects of his pursuit, or, if, by a perver- 
sion of his nature, he becomes unjust and cruel towards others 

-~he shall, at death, cease to be; because that, having merely 
sought his happiness in the objects of the senses, and hi aving 
never educated se we for moral happiness, he could not pos- 
sibly be happy in a purely meral state of existence. But, on 
the contre wy, if will seek for happiness in the pursuit of 
duty ;—if, in the language of the Scriptures, he will “do jus- 
tice, love merey, and walk humbly with his God,” (a) and if, 
by the due cultivation of his intellectual and moral powers 
and atlections, he will render himself capable of moral felicity, 

he shall live forever. That then to him the death of the 
body shall be a mere incident in his state of being, by which 
he is translated to a new scene of existence in which the de- 
velopment of these powers and affections, shall be carried on 
forever, and in which a constant increase in knowledge and 
coodness, shall constitute to him an unceasing source of hap- 
yiness, 

Finally, I believe that all God’s dispensations towards man, 
but particularly the Christian religion, are but one varied mi 
nistry, intended to Jead him up to piety and virtue, and thus to 
quality him for a future state of existence ; that death must 
continue to reign in the world, so long as sin continues to pre- 
vail in it; but that, in proportion as the religion of Jesus 
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comes to be embraced as the governing principle of action, the 
empire of death will eradually be narrowed down ; and that 

iti ite ‘ly, according to the predic tion of the Apostle Paul, (4) 
when that religion shall have become the universal guide ot 
man! kind, moral evil, and its concomitant, death, will both be 
done away. Then, as the same Apostle observes, “cometh the 
end,” meaning thereby, it | mistake not, the end of the pres- 
ent dispensation, its great purpose having then been accom- 
~ lishe d. 

Such is the belief, to which reflection, and the study of the 
Scriptures, have led me; and | now invite the reader to ac- 
company me in areview of that belief, to see in how far it is 
in accordance with reason and revelation. 

It requires but a slight observation, to shew us that man, on 
hisentrance into life, is an animal being, all whose first wants 
and wishes are of an animal nature. The development of his 
intellectual and moral powers—that which distinguishes him 
from the brute, and assimilates him to the celestial spirits—be- 
longs toa subsequent period; and the degree of that develop- 
ment, especially as to his moral powers, determines the degree 
of his value in the scale of beings. 

Most persons will readily admit this life to be a positive 
cood. If proof of this were ‘required, it would be found in the 
fondness with which mankind, in every age and clime, of ev- 
ery creed, and under every circumstance, have clung to it. 
But if this life, abstrac tly considered, be thus a blessing, it fol- 
lows, that it is perfectly reconcilable with the Divine good- 
ness, that it should be imparted for a season only, and alter- 
wards be withdrawn. We do not pretend, with respect to 
any other of the blessings which the Deity confers on us, that 
Divine benevolence requires that they should be perpetual ; 
and why should we require it in regard to existence ! 

Dut there may be some, who will deny life to be the bless- 
ing which | have represented it to be. ‘There are those who 
speak of itas an unhappy burden ;—as a scene of wo and mi- 
sery, in which suflering so far predominates over enjoyment, 
that, were it not for its connexion with a future state of being, 
it would be a curse and not a blessing. I pity from my heart 
those who can deem thus meanly of the boon which their ben- 
ef ic ‘ent Father has bestowed on them. Where this contem) 

t life is sincere, it is generally caused by a morbid state of the 
ial, But much more f requen tly this undervaluing of life is 
not sincere, but a mere atlectation of singularity. To con 


(4) 1 Cor. XV 24-26 
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vince ourselves of this, we have only to look at those who 
thus affect to undervalue life, when they are in danger of |o- 
sing it, either by sickness or accident, and we shall then see, 
with what anxious fondness they cling to it. Surely men do 
not thus wish to retain what they really feel to be a burden 
and a curse. 

It appears also to me, that the scheme I have embraced leads 

exactly to such results, as, by a priori reasoning, might have 
been anticipated. Man is placed here below, not only to be 
happy here, but also to educate and fit himself for a future 
state of being. But multitudes do not make the intended use 
of this state of education, aud only live for this world. Is not 
it then reasonable ;—I had almost asked, Is it nota necessary 
result,—that while those who fit themselves for the enjoy- 
ment of a future life do inherit it: these who neglect to quali- 
fy themselves for it, shall not attain to it? 
But it will be objected, that the system I have embraced is 
incompatible with the generally received opinions as to the es- 
sential immortality of the soul, and I freely admit that it is 
so: but then I feel strongly convinced that the popular belief 
on this head is fundamentally erroneous. Here I beg the 
pious reader not to become startled, and to hesitate to prose- 
cute this inquiry, for fear of having his faith in a future life 
shaken. God forbid that I should do him such an injury. I 
believe most firmly in a future state of existence, and it is be- 
cause I value that faith beyond every thing else that I wish to 
place it on a firmer basis, than an inherent quality in man. As 
this is an important point, let us consider it carefully. 

According to the popular faith, man possesses an inherent 
immortality. His soul is supposed to consist of an indestruc- 
tible and imperishable essence, so that it must necessarily con- 
tinue to exist forever, by a power inherent in, and _ properly 
belonging to it. The soul, it is said, consists of a simple es- 
sence, not divisible, and therefore indestructible. Now all 
this appears to me to be at war equally with a sound philoso- 
phy, and with the revealed word of God. It is a mere exten- 
sion of the crude ideas which formerly prevailed, and even yet 
continue to prevail, with respect to the existence of material 
objects. It was the popular belief, that matter, in all its or- 
ganised forms, continues to exist and to perpetuate itself, by 
an inherent power, communicated to, or infused into it, at the 
creation. A sounder philosophy has however, of late, attempt- 
ed tocorreet the popular opinion on this subject. It has shown, 
that matter does net possess any essential or inherent powers, 
but is at all times dependent on the supporting power of God, 
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not only for its organization, but for its very existence. But 
if material objects are thus dependent for their continuance in 
being on the supporting power of God, so, and for the same 
reasons, must be the human soul; for this dependence of ma- 
terial objects is not the consequence of their being material, 
but because they arecreated. According to the popular faith, 
the soul of man is as much se/f-existent (c) as God is ; for if it 
possesses an essential inherent immortality, it is independent 
of the supporting power of God. If it stands in need of that 
supporting power for the continuance of its being, then it is 
not essentially immortal. To a system which renders man 
thus independent of his Maker, my mind cannot give its as- 
sent. 

But, perhaps it will be asked, cannot God have imparted an 
inherent immortality to the soul? I do not like to enter into 
disquisitions of what God can or cannot do. Such matters 
are too high for beings so limited as we are. But it appears 
to me to follow from the very ideas which we have of God, 
that inherent immortality, like omnipresence and omniscience, 
belongs to his incommunicadle attributes. I therefore believe, 
that the continued existence of the soul rests, not on a sup- 
posed inherent immortality, but on the continued supporting 
power of God. 

What renders me more confident than I otherwise should 
be in the correctness of opinions which so widely depart from 
the commonly received faith, is, that they appear to me to be 
so clearly in accordance with the Holy Scriptures. In them 
we read of immortality, but always as of a thing to be ac- 
quired—to be sought after—to be laboured for-—never as of an 
inherent quality, essentially belonging to tne human soul. 
ternal life is frequently mentioned ; but it is always spoken 
of as a boon to be conferred—never as a common birthright 
belonging to all. The Apostle Paul too, speaking of God, calls 
him the Being “who only has immortality.” (d) Now this 
would not be true, if men and angels possessed also natures 
Which rendered them essentially immortal. 

liaving thus endeavored to establish, as the corner-stone of 
my whole system, that man possesses no inherent immortality, 
but is at all times dependent, for the continuance of his being, 
on the supporting power of God, we come next to the impor- 
lant question: What evidence have we, that that supporting 
power will be exerted after the termination of this present life? 











(c.) Tuse the term self-existent, according to its literal meaning, as denoting 
in existence, resting on an inherent power, and independent of all foreign support. 
(d.) | Tim. VI. 16. 
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For the proper answer to this question, we must Zo to the 
Scriptures. It is not that reason can find, in natural religion, 
no evidence of a future life. On the contrary, we have in 
man’s indefinite powers of progression, and in many of the 
arrangements and dispensations of Providence, proofs, that 
man’s existence is not intended to be limited to this present 
life. But ona subject of such paramount importance to us, 
natural religion cannot afford us the requisite certainty ; and 
besides, though it may furnish us with reasonable grounds for 
believing that we shall live hereafter, yet it gives us no sufli- 
cient information as to the duration of the life to come. Let 
us then go to the sacred Scriptures, as the only sufficient 
source of Jight, and see what these reveal to us on this impor- 
tant subject. 

But before we do so, it becomes necessary, in order to un- 
derstand them correctly, that we should inquire, what was in 
our Saviour’s day the prevailing belief in regard toa future 
life, as language always has reference to, and must be explain- 
ed by, the opinions which prevail at the time. We havea 
striking proof of the influence of existing opinions in determin- 
ing the meaning of language, in the very subject now under 
consideration. The New Testament, in numerous passages, 
speaks of life and eternal life, as the reward of the virtuous, 
and of death as the wages of sin; and these terms of /ife and 
death, have a plain definite meaning in language. Notwith- 
standing this however, the theologians of the present day, un- 
der the influence of preconceived systems, do almost general- 
ly contend, that by /ife, we must not understand duration of 
being, but happiness; and by death, not a cessation of being, 
but misery. As however we must look for an elucidation of 
the meaning of the Scriptures, not to the opinions which now 
prevail, but to those which prevailed formerly, let us inquire 
in the first place, what the Jews believed. (e) 

Among these, there were some who believed not in an here- 
after, but held that every thing would terminate with this life. 
Of this class were the Sadducees. The majority of the nation, 
however, appear to have believed in a future state of existence. 
Of this we find many incidental proofs in different passages of 
the New Testament, and also in the Book of Wisdom, and in 








(e.) I am convinced, that a good history of the opinions which prevailed among 
the Jews in the days of our Saviour, would shed more light on the New Testament 
‘han any commentary ever written ; and the man who should furnish us with such 
a history, would render an inestimable service to Christianity. I know of no one 


better qualified for this task than Prof. Norton; and such a history would form 
s very proper sequel to his valuable work on the genuineness of the Gospels. 
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Eeclesiasticus, Jewish works, supposed to have been written 
about the time of, or shortly prior to, the advent of our Sa- 
viour. It was not however the prevailing opinion, that all 
mankind were to share in this future life. On the contrary, 
according to the Jews, the heathens were al] excluded from it, 
and none were to participate in it but the descendants of Abra- 
ham. We find clear traces of this exclusive mode of thinking, 
in the early Jewish converts to Christianity. In the XIth chap- 
ter of the Book of Acts, it is recorded, how the Jewish chris- 
tians blamed Peter for going to the house of, and eating with, 

a Gentile ; and how, on his relating the facts connected with 
his visit to Cornelius, they expressed their surprise, that God 
had “also to the Gentiles vranted repentance unto life.” And 
in the X Vth chapter of ‘the same book we are told, how the 
Jewish converts disturbed those of the Gentiles, by teaching, 
that, unless they were circumcised according to the Mosaic in- 
stitution, they could not be saved. 

In regard to the fate of the Jews, themselves, there appears 
to have existed a diversity of sentiment. Some held that all 
Jews should inherit eternal life, on account of their being de- 
scended trom Abraham, and on account of the rite of circum- 
cision of which they had partaken. We find this opinion al- 
luded to, and controverted, by John the Baptist, Matt. IIL.—9, 

and by the Apostle Paul, in the Id and LXth chapters of his 
epistle to the Romans, and in other places. The more preva- 
lent opinion however appears to have been, that only the good 
and virtuous should inherit eternal life, but that the wicked, at 
death, should, like the unbeliever, cease to exist. This may be 
considered as having been the prevailing national faith. 

The boon thus bestowed on the virtuous, was technically ex- 
pressed by the ore salvation. Thus when one asks our Na- 
viour, Luke XIU,-23, “Lord, are there few that be saved ?” the 
meaning is: Are there few who attain to everlasting life. The 
expression to be saved occurs in several other places in the 
New Testament, where it has this signification. The deom of 
the wicked, on the other hand, was expressed by the terms 
death, destruction and damnation, and ficurativ ely, by the 
term, being cast into Gehenna (hell.) This last figure of speech 
was borrowed from Ghe-Hinnom, or the Valle ‘vot Hinnom,a 
valley adjoining Jerusalem. I believe that the common bury- 

ing ground was here. It also was the place where all the filth 
end offal of the city was thrown, as well as the carcasses of 
dead animals, and of such persons to whom the rite of sepul- 
ture was denied. All these impurities were there either con- 
sumed by fire, or were left to be destroyed by the natural pro- 
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cess of decomposition; and hence, in the hyperbolic language 
of the east, there the worm died not, nor was the fire ever 
quenched, but the process of destruction was constantly goin 
on, till all was consumed. It is clear from this, that the valley 
of Hinnom, was a place, not of suffering, but for the destruc- 
tion of what was impure; and that, when this word came to be 
used metaphorically, Gehenna was the emblem—not of suffer. 
ing, but of destruction. 

There are two things in connexion with this term, which de- 
serve notice. The first is, that the word Gehenna (hell) oc- 
curs frequently in Matthew, who wrote his Gospel in Hebrew; 
for the use of the Hebrew christians, to whom the meaning of 
this phrase was familiar; whereas it occurs but once in the 
Gospels of Mark and Luke, and never in the writings of John, 
Paul or Peter, who, instead of this Jewish metaphor, use the 
terms death and destruction. The second is, that the terms 
Hades, (the grave,) and Gehenna, have, so far as I know, been 
translated in all languages by one common word, as, in En- 
clish, by the word hell, which shews, that originally these two 
terms were considered as synonymous or nearly so. 

| have thus endeavoured to trace the primary signification 
of the term Gehenna. It is not difficult to explain, how that, 
which was at first the emblem of destruction, came afterwards 
to be regarded as the emblem of penal sufferings. The hea- 
then had, in their theology, the fires of Tartarus, in which the 
wicked were supposed to be tormented after death. When 
the Gospel passed to them, they being unacquainted with the 
primary meaning of the term Aell-fire, by very natural transi- 
tion, transferred to that term, the meaning which they had for- 
merly attached to the fires of Tartarus; and thus the doctrine 
of penal sufferings after death, was introduced into Chris- 
tianity. 

As to the Heathen, they had no idea of any existence after 
death. It is true that a few of their philosophers had arrived 
at the belief, that perhaps the soul might survive on the death 
of the body, and that their poets had sung of an Elysium, the 
dwelling place of their heroes after death: but the multitude 
were unacquainted with the speculations of the former, and 
looked upon the descriptions of the latter as the mere dreams 
of the imagination. ‘l'o them the death of the body was the 
extinction of being. 

Having thus endeavoured to ascertain what were the opit- 
ions held both by the Jews and the Gentiles, in regard to the 
subject under consideration, we are now prepared to get at the 
true meaning of the terms /ife, everlasting life, death, destruc- 
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tion, condemnation, as used in the Scriptures ; for our Saviour 
and his Apostles must have used language according to its 
usual acceptation, or else their discourses would have con- 
stantly been liable to be misunderstood, and to lead their hea- 
rers into error. 

Jobn II, 16, our Saviour says: “For God so loved the world, 
that he gave his only begotten son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” In the 
36th verse, we are told, that“he that believeth on the Son hath 
everlasting life; and he that believeth not on the Son, shail not 
see life.” John V, 40, our Saviour says to the Jews, “Ye 
will not come to me that ye might have life. On another occa- 
sion, recorded Matt. VIII, 13, 14, he exhorts his disciples thus: 
“Enter ye in at the strait gate ; for wide is the gate, and broad 
is the way that leadeth to destruction, and many there be that 
go in thereat ; because strait is the gate and narrow is the way 
which leadeth unto life, and few there be that find it.” These 
texts, the number of which might, if necessary, be greatly 
multiplied, (f) appear to me to teach conclusively, that eternal 
life is a boon which God will bestow, not on all mankind with- 
out exception, but only on a portion of the human race. 

Let us then next inquire on whom this boon will be bestow- 
ed; and what are the conditions on which it is promised ? 

In Matt. XIX, 16, 17, we read that when our Saviour was 
asked: “Good Master, what good thing shall I do that [ may 

(f.) To save trouble to the inquiring reader, I shall note here the texts which 
appear to me to have a direct reference to the subject under consideration : 

Matt. VII, 13,14. X, 28 &39. XVI. 25,26. XIX, 16&18. XXV, 49. 

Mark, VIII, 35, 36. X, 17 and 30. 

Luke, IX, 24,25. X, 25,28. XVIII, 30. XX, 35. 

John, II, 15, 16: IV, 14& 36. V, 24, 29,39 & 40. VI, 27, 40, 44, 48, 
54, 57,58 & 68. VIII, 35 and51. X, lOand 28. XI, 25, 26. XII, 25 and 
50. XVII, 2. 

Acts, III], 15. X1T,18. XIIT, 46 and 49. 

Rom. II, 7 and 12. VI, 21, 23. VII, 5 and 10. VIII, 2, 6, 10, 11 and 13. 

1 Cor. 1,18. XV, 18. 

11 Cor. I], 15, 16. IV, 3. VII, 10. 

Gal. III, 11. 12 and 21. VI, &. 

Phil. 1, 28. III, 11 and19. IV, 3. 

1 Thess. 1V, 14, 16. V, 10. 

11 Thess. J, 9. II, 8 and 10. 

1 Tim. 1,16. IV,8. WI, 12, 16 and 19 

11 Tim. I, 10. 

76 12 SF. 

Heb. X, 27. 38 and 39. XII, 9. 

Jam. 1,15. IV, 12. V, 20. 

11 Pet. I, 12. III, 7. 


1 John, 11,17 and 25. III, 14,15. IV, 9. V, 11, (7. 
Jud. Vs. 10. 


Rev. 1,7, 10and 11. ILI, 5. XX, 6,14 and15. XXI,8. 
29 
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have eternal life?” the answer was: “Jf thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments.” 

John V, 28, 29, Jesus says: “The hour is coming in which 
all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, and shall come 
forth: they that have done good unto the resurrection of life; 
and they that have done evil unto the resurrection of damna- 
tion.” In the 24th verse of the same chapter, Jesus had pre- 
viously told the Jews; “He that heareth my word, and be- 
lieveth on him that sent me, has everlasting life, and shail not 
come into condemnation, but is passed from death unto life.” 

In Paul’s epistles we read as follows: 

Rom. 11, 6, 9—“God...will render to every man according to 
his deeds: to them, who, by patient continuance in well doing, 
seek for glory and honor and immortality, eternal life: but un. 
to them that are contentious, and do not obey the truth, but 
obey unrighteousness, indignation and wrath.” 

Rom. VI, 20, 23—For when ye were the servants of sin, 
ye were free from righteousness. What fruit had ye then in 
those things whereof ye are now ashamed? For the end of 
these things is death. But now, being made free from sin, and 
become servants of God, ye have your fruit unto holiness ; and 
the end everlasting life. For the wages of sin is death; but the 
giftof God is eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Rom. VIII, 6—l’o be carnally minded is death ; but to be 
spiritually minded is life and peace.” 

Rom. VIII, 13—“If ye live after the flesh, ye shall die; but 
if ye, through the spirit, do mortify the deeds of the body, ye 
shall live.” 

Gal. VI, S—He that soweth to the flesh shall of the flesh 
reap corruption, but he that soweth to the spirit, shall of the 
spirit reap life everlasting.” ; 

Phil. Ill, 18, 19—“For many walk, of whom I have told you 
often.....that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ ; whose 
end is destruction.” 

11 Thess. 1, 7, 9—**When the Lord Jesus shall be revealed 
from heaven, with his mighty angels, in flaming fire, taking 
vengeance on them that know not God, and that obey not the 
gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ: who shall be punished with 
everlasting destruction from the presence of the Lord, and 
from the glory of his power.” 

1 Tim. 1V, 8—Godliness is profitable unto ail things, hav- 
ing promise of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come.” 

The Apostle James says: ’ 

Jam. 1, 12—* Blessed is the man that endureth temptation: 
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for when he is tried, he shall receive the crown of life, which 
the Lord has promised to them that love him.” 

Jam. 1, 15—*Then when lust has conceived it bringeth 
forth sin, and sin, when it is finished, bringeth forth death.” 

Jam. V. 20—*He which converteth the sinner from the er- 
ror of his way, shall save a soul from death.” 

And in the book of Revelation, Christ says: Rev. II, 10, 11, 
“Be thou faithful unto death, and I will give thee a crown of 
life....he that overcometh, shall not be hurt of the second 
death.” 

| have thus endeavoured to prove from the scriptures, that 
eternal life is not an inherent quality in man, and that it is 
neither a birth-right common to all, conferred on them at their 
entrance into life; but that it isa boon of the Almighty, which 
will be bestowed on all who by a proper employment of their 
time and faculties will fit themselves for its enjoyments, and on 
none others; and that those who have merely lived for the en- 
joyments of this life, will, when that terminates, cease to exist. 
The language of the scriptures on this head, appears to me to 
be perfectly plain, and free from all ambiguity, especially 
when I take into consideration the opinions held by the per- 
sons to whom this language is addressed, in regard to a future 
life, and that the term death is constantly used as the opposite 
to eternal life. As however the Universalists contend, that 
the death spoken of in the scriptures as the wages of sin, is 
merely the death of the body, I shall examine this point some- 
what more minutely. 

When our Saviour wished to fortify the minds of his disci- 
ples against the persecutions and dangers that awaited them, 
he tells them, Matt. X, 28—“Fear not them which kill the 
body, but are not able to kill the soul: but rather fear Him 
which is able to destroy both soul and body in hell.” 

From this passage it appears, that the death of the soul is 
distinct from, and independent of, the death of the body ; and 
that the latter does not necessarily involve the former, but on 
the contrary, that the soul may survive when the body dies. 
Let us now examine whether the death or destruction spoken 
of in the texts I have cited. be that of the body only, or that 
of the soul also. 

Jesus says, John VIII, 51—*“If a man keep my saying he 
shall never see death.” Now it is, evidently, not the inten- 
tion of our Saviour, to assert that those who obey his precepts 
shall not be subject to that death of the body which is the ne- 
cessary lot of all. His meaning clearly is, that those who fol- 
low his precepts, shall not be subject to that death of the soul, 
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that extinction of being—which shall overtake the wicked jn 
the great day of ultimate retribution—So the Apostle Paul, in 
a passage already cited, says, Rom. VI, 22, 23—* But now, 
being made free from sin, and become servants to God, ye 
have your fruits unto holiness, and the end everlasting life. 
lor the wages of sin isdeath; but the gift of God is eternal 
life, through Jesus Christ.” And the Apostle James says, Jam. 
V, 20—“He which converteth the sinner from the error of his 
way shall save a soul from death.” Now it is obvious, that 
by the word death, in these passages, the Apostles cannot 
mean that separation of soul and body which commonly goes 
by that name. That death is common to all—to the virtu- 
ous as well as to the vicious; to the infant that never knew 
sin, and to the hoary headed transgressor who has grown gray 
in iniquity. By the term death, they evidently mean that ex- 
tinction of being which awaits the wicked at the end of their 
course. 

! shall close this part of my inquiry by a passage drawn from 
the Book of Revelation, which, in my opinion, fully bears me 
outin the sentiments | have advanced. Rev. XX, 12, 15, we 
read thus: “And I saw the dead, small and great, stand before 
God ; and the books were opened ; and another book was open- 
ed, which is the book of life ; and the dead were judged out of 
those things which were written in the books, according to 
their works. And the sea gave up the dead which were in it; 
and death and hell (gz) delivered up the dead which were in 
them; and they were judged every man according to their 
works. And death and hell were cast into the lake of fire. 
This is the second death. And whosoever was not found writ- 
ten in the book of life was cast into the lake of fire.” 

Here we have a representation of the great day of ultimate 
retribution. The sea and the land are represented as giving 
up their dead, and all stand before the throne of God to be 
judged according to their works. The books, with which a 
record has been kept of man’s conduct, are opened, and every 
one is judged according to this record. In another book, call- 
ed the book of life, the names of the virtuous are recorded, and 
at the end of the Judgment, those whose names are not found 
written in the book of life, are cast into the lake of fire ; (are 
given over to destruction) and death, and hell, (the grave) are 
cast into the same lake; which shews clearly, that the lake of 
fire is the emblem, not of penal sufferings, but of destruction ; 
for death and the grave are clearly not susceptible of the for- 


(y.) Hades, the grave. 
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mer; but they might be destroyed or done away, as not be- 
longing to the new order of things on which those whose 
names were written in the book of life, were about to enter. 

In a subsequent number, I shall examine some of the objec- 
tions which are usually made to the scheme | have embraced ; 
and also consider its moral influence. ul. 


EACH IN ALL; 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. For tHe Western Messencer. 





[Those of our readers who enjoy fine poetry, will thank the author of the follow- 
ing verses, for communicating them,as well as those on “The Humble Bee,” to 
the reading public. The same antique charm, the same grace and sweetness, 
which distinguish the prose writings of our author, will be found in his verse. 
These are almost the first poetical specimens of his writing which have appear- 
ed in print. There are others, as we know, behind, not inferior to them in 
beauty of thought and expression. May we not hope also that these gems may 
be given to the lovers of “the blameless Muse ?’’] 


Little thinks in the field yon red-cloaked clown 
Of thee from the hill-top looking down ; 

And the heifer that lows in the upland farm 
Far heard, lows not thine ear to charm ; 

The sexton tolling his bell at noon 

Dreams not that great Napoleon 

Stops his horse, and lists with delight, 

Whilst his files sweep round yon Alpine height ; 
Nor knowest thou what argument 

Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed hath lent, 

All are needed by each one ; 

Nothing is fair or good alone. 





I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough ; 

[ brought him home in his nest at even,— 
He sings the song, but it pleases not now, 
For I did not bring home the river and sky, 
He sang tg my ear, these sang to my eye. 
The delicate shells lay on the shore— 
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The bubbles of the latest wave 
Fresh pearls to their enamel gave, 
And the bellowing of the savage sea 
Greeted their safe escape to me. 

[ wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home, 
But the poor unsightly noisome things 
Had left their beauty on the shore, 
With the sun, and the sand, and the wild uproar. 
Nor rose, nor stream, nor bird is fair, 
Their concord is beyond compare. 


The lover watched his graceful maid 

As mid the virgin train she strayed, 

Nor knew her beauty’s best attire 

Was woven still by that snow-white quire. 

At last, she came to his hermitage, 

Like the bird from the woodlands to the cage,— 
The gay enchantment was undone,— 

A gentle wife, but fairy none. 


Then I said, ‘I covet truth ; 

Beauty is unripe childhood’s cheat ; 

I leave it behind with the games of youth ;’ 
As I spoke, beneath my feet 

The ground-pine curled its pretty wreath, 
Running over the hair-cap burs : 

I inhaled the violet’s breath ; 

Around me stood the oaks and firs ; 
Pine-cones and acorns lay on the ground. 
Over me soared the eternal sky 

Full of light and of deity ; 

Again | saw—again I heard, 

The rolling river, the morning bird : 
Beauty through my senses stole,— 

I yielded myself to the perfect Whole. 
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CHRIST REJECTED AND ABRAHAM PREFERRED. 


Wuen John the Baptist proclaimed the coming of the Sa- 
vior, and declared that anew kingdom was at hand, he clearly 
saw what would be the chief obstacle in the way of his own 
mission and of the mission of Him, whom he heralded. He 
saw, that while he preached repentance, the Jews would 
scornfully turn from him in proud reliance upon the formal 
works of their antiquated law; and when he announced the 
kingdom of Heaven, he well knew, they would entertain no 
idea of any new kingdom, other than one modelled on the plan 
of their own earthly hierarchy ; and when he spoke of Christ, 
they would cry out “We have Abraham to our father.” 

And when Christ came, he found the same spirit among his 
countrymen. Chained down to ancient formalities, and blind- 
ed by old prejudices, they had no ardor for the liberty, which 
he offered — no zeal for the life and immortality brought to 
light by him. Those, who represented the theological inter- 
ests of his nation looked upon the Messiah, as a dangerous in- 
novator, and sought to put him down by mockery or crush 
him by violence. ‘We want none of your new doctrines—we 
abhor your heresies—we are safe in the faith of our fathers— 
we are the chosen people of God—all others are Gentiles, and 
all religion but ours is idolatry—we care not to listen to you 
or to your babblings about your Heavenly Father—Abraham 
isour Father.” Such was the spirit of the Scribes and Phari- 
sees, When they rejected Christ, and preferred Abraham.-- 
Such was the spirit, that John rebuked, when he declared that 
all the pride of his nation in their ancient customs was folly— 
that Abraham could not save them—that they should not limit 
the works of God’s Providence to their own petty nation or 
deem no new prophets should arise: ‘God is able of these 
stones to raise up children to Abraham.” 

The same treatment, that Jesus received from the Scribes 
and Pharisees, has fallen to the lot of every reformer. The 
cry isever raised, that religion is in danger, and the founda- 
lions of its sacred institutions attacked, whenever any mes- 
senger of God’s will is raised up, and sent forth to free truth 
from the error, with which it is adulterated, and to purify the 
religious spirit from the passions and superstitions, by which it 
is perverted. The theological world seems to think, that God 
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does not show himself in the present, and are looking for the 
face of the Heavenly Father only in the past. Against Him, 
who came forward with a new manifestation of the Divinity 
and against those, who have brought forward clearer and pu- 
rer views of the Christian revelation, the cry has ever been, no 
matter what may have been their wisdom or their virtue— 
“Down with them—down with them—dangerous innovators 
——we have the truth—we are satisfied with our own views 
and will listen to none other--We have Abraham to our Fa- 
ther.” 

This was the spirit, that so early corrupted the pure Gospel 
of Jesus. The Jews preferred Abraham to Christ, and rejec. 
ted the Son of God: but the nominal friends of Christ did 
what was in many respects worse: they received his Gospel 
and foully corrupted it, by mingling it with the vain supersti- 
tions and ceremonies of the past. Themselves victims of su- 
perstition, and aiming to make Christianity imposing to the 
weak credulity of the people, the ministers of Christ soon be- 
gan to give up the simple worship of the Father of Spirits and 
sought to give charm to their services by all the forms and 
ceremonies of Jewish and Heathen worship combined. Thus 
sprang into being the Catholic Religion with all its vain tradi- 
tions and superstitious rites—a religion, which, although en- 
ough imbued with the Christian spirit to have produced some 
of the noblest lights of the Church and the world, bears far 
more traces of the Jewish Hierarchy and the Heathen Tem- 
ples, than of the pure word of the Savior. 

And when the power of the Catholic Church was broken, 
and on the ruins of the Roman Hierarchy, the Protestant 
Church arose, Christ was not honored, as he should be, nor 
his word preferred to the creeds of human invention. The 

sible, indeed was put into the hands of the humblest Chris- 
tians, and the priest no longer had power to hide the Gospel 
in an unknown tongue: yet standards of faith were arbitra- 
rily set up in the churches, and all required to conform to 
them under peril of excommunication, and sometimes the loss 
of all civil rights, and even of liberty and life: Athanasius or 
Augustine, Calvin or Luther held the places of Pope and 
Priests, and deprived the Son of God of his lawful sway over 
his Church and the soul of man. Examine the Christian 
Churches, and you will find often more regard paid to the 
teaching of modes, than of Christ— more of Judaism, than 
Christianity, more of Roman arbitration, than of Christian 
freedom. You will hear more of Sinai, with its fire and black- 
ness and darkness and tempest, than of Calvary with its offer- 
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ing of love—more of the old Jerusalem, than the new—more 
of terrific Jehovah, than the Heavenly Father, more of the 
old covenant, than the new, more of Abraham and Moses, 
than of John and Christ. You will find, that what is called a 
central doctrine of the Church is borrowed from the darker pe- 
riods of Judaism, and thus that Moses is made to interpret 
Christ, instead of Christ being regarded as having in hiinself 
the truth, and as being its best interpreter. You will find, 
that the common notion of that doctrine, so dear to all Chris- 
tian hearts, the doctrine of the Atonement, in which we all 
believe, is rather borrowed from Judaism than revealed by 
Christ. You will find many Christians speak of the sacrifice 
of Christ, as if it were necessary in order to appease the wrath 
of an angry God, while'‘the new Testament represents the 
death of Christ as an act of his Divine Love towards man, 
that aimed to touch the heart of man with like love and thus 
reconcile man with God, and bring about that Union or Atone- 
ment between the human and Divine Soul, which Jesus ever 
enjoyed and exemplified. 

You will find too, that Christians instead of deeming the 
world blessed by God’s presence as Jesus represents it to be, 
are looking back to a time long past, and toa primitive Eden, 
where alone God walked with man, and held communion with 
his children. You will find, that instead of taking the scrip- 
tural view of the Fall of man, and considering it merely as 
the transition of our first Parents from childish ignorance and 
simplicity, to knowledge and sin, many Christians look upon 
itas a change from angelic purity and wisdom to utter misery 
and depravity. 

You will find, that many of the most popular phrases in the 
Church are borrowed from narrow Jewish prejudices, and sa- 
vor more of the wars of David, than the love and peace of Je- 
sus. You will find, that the petty sectional feelings, that in- 
spired the Jews in their treatment of other nations, have in- 
flamed the hearts of many professors of the Gospel of peace 
and of Human Brotherhood: that warring hosts like Crom- 
well’s, have gone forth to shed their brother’s blood with a 
Jewish war cry upon their lips, as if it were a Gospel precept, 
and that preachers and members of churches use the same 
terms in regard to those, who differ from them in the faith, as 
the Jews, self-styled elect, used towards their Gentile and ido- 
latrous neighbors. 

_ Since these things are so, and men are looking for the truth 

in remote customs and practices and traditions, regarding A bra- 

ham more than Christ, the voice of the stern Baptist crying 
30) 
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in the wilderness of Judea, needs to be re-echoed—“Prepare 
ye the way of the Lord, make his paths straight. Every val- 
ley shall be filled, and every mountain and hill shall be brought 
low, and the crooked shall be made straight, and the rough 
places shall be made smooth. And all flesh shall see the sal- 
vation of God. Bring forth therefore fruits worthy of repen- 
tance; and begin not to say within yourselves, We have 
Abraham to our Father; for I say unto you, that God is able 
of these stones to raise up children to Abraham.” 


We have thus shown, that the error of the Jews in reject- 
ing Christ, and preferring Abraham, ts shared by the present 
Churches, and that we are in danger of incurring this error. 
Now if this error arose from a grateful and rational respect for 
the past, and a candid reluctance to be led away by any hasty 
new-fangled notions, we should see in it a good motive and 
judicious safeguard, and treat it with all deference. But it 
does not spring from a proper reverence for the past, but from 
an obstinate adherence to old ways and a senseless imitation 
of ancient precedents. There cannot be too much real rever- 
ence for the past—the past works of human wisdom and good- 
ness, and to the revelation of God's !aws to the ruder ages of 
mankind. ‘True reverence, while it cherishes the memory of 
the past, does not reject the light of present knowledge, and 
deems the lessons of the past far more valuable from their 
being viewed in the brighter light of present experience. The 
Jews did not show a true reverence to Abraham and their old 
institutions by rejecting Christ. For Abraham was an hum- 
ble and believing spirit, ever ready to listen to the voice of 
God, although it should utter new oracles ; and the religion of 
the Jews, when rightly interpreted, contained intimations and 
prophecies of the coming of Him, who should be an incarna- 
tion of Divine Wisdom and Love, and should bring salvation to 
his nation and the world. But the Jews were obstinate, and 
conceited, and had neither the true spirit of Abraham, nor a 
just sense of their scriptures and religion. “If ye were Abra- 
ham’s children,” said our Lord to them, “ye would do the 
works of Abraham.” But they were neither willing to be true 
children of Abraham, nor followers of Jesus. They neither 
understood the past nor the present. They would not follow 
wisely the old light, nor turn to the new. 

True reverence to the past, seeks to gather together the real 
truths of past experience and revelation, and to reject the er- 
rors and prejudices, with which those truths are blended; 1t 
retains all that is essential, and drops all that is contingent and 
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relating merely to the local and temporal affairs of past times. 
It seeks to breathe in the true spirit of the past and not ser- 
vilely to copy its outward forms. 

We are wont to laugh at the Chinese for their tendency to 
servile imitation, and to wonder, that a human being should 
be so stupid, as the Chinese tailor, who, when furnished with 
an old coat, as a pattern for a new one, made an exact copy 
of the old one, of all the darns, rents and patches. We read 
with great glee, the story told in Lamb’s Elia, of the mode in 
which the Chinese learned the art of preparing roast pig: a 
house, in which some pigs were, being accidentally burned 
down, and the flesh of the burned pig tasting so pleasantly, 
that soon the owner built another house, and put a pig in it, 
and set it on fire, and soon all the villagers in similar manner 
fired their houses, and this was deemed the only way of pro- 
curing the delicious banquet of swine’s flesh. But when we 
make merry at such cases, as these, we must remember, we 
are sometimes guilty of similar folly. We servilely copy the 
past, without asking ourselves, whether we do not copy many 
trifling particulars in the manners and institutions of the past, 
instead of retaining only what is essential in past experience. 
All superstition partakes of this character. The sick man has 
found relief for instance, from the waters of a certain spring : 
he happened to go there at a particular hour of the night, 
when the moon was at a particular phase, and he happened to 
stoop to the brink of the spring in a particular attitude, and to 
drink out of a particular cup: and forthwith he attributes the 
virtues of the draught not to the simple waters of the fountain, 
but to the whole host of unimportant particulars, and thinks 
the healing virtues can never again be enjoyed except under 
the same phase of the moon, in the same attitude, out of the 
same cup, and with precisely the same train of circumstances. 
So large portions of the Christian Church in drawing from 
those fountains of salvation, that quench the immortal thirst, 
instead of ascribing their new peace of mind to the simple wa- 
ters of the Heavenly spring opened by Jesus, attribute their 
salvation to the whole train of contingent circumstances, and 
think, that no one can attain true peace of mind, who does not 
do precisely as they have done, entertain precisely the same 
views of Christian doctrine, belong to the same church, and 
practice the same forms. Because for instance, a man has 
found peace of mind in the Scriptures, he often regards as 
equally important all parts of the Scriptures, and clings as 
fondly to some old Jewish rites and prejudices, as to the eter- 
nal truths of Jesus, and errs as widely, as he would, who 
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should deem the moral precepts of the Mosaic law, as no more 
binding, than those temporary Levitical regulations, that for- 
bade the Jews to eat shell-fish, swine’s flesh and fat. We defy 
the world to produce any more ludicrously servile imitations 
of the past, than the Christian Church presents in some of its 
denominations. We will not now speak of the superstitions 
of the Protestant Church, but refer to the Catholic. The whole 
Catholic world now virtually raise the cry, “We have Abra- 
ham to our Father.”—They seem to worship the God of the 
past and dead, and not the God of the present and living.— 
Their ceremonies figure the early history of the Patriarchs and 
of Christ and the Apostles, and yet retain little trace of the 
spirit of these illustrious beings. They represent the sacrifice 
of Christ in the daily ceremony of the mass, and think little or 
rather speak comparatively little of the Love and Faith, that 
nerved the Son of God to that sacrifice; they pretend to ex- 
hibit the wood of the true Cross, and in their babblings over 
these pretended relics, and amid their ceremonious changes of 
garments, they do not seem to remember, that it was not the 
wood of the Cross, that was in itself holy, but the Divine Love, 
that consecrated it, and that the same Divine Love, that was 
offered upon the Cross, still lives in the glorified Savior, and 
may still inspire the human heart. Alas that the Christian 
world should so dwell upon the dead Savior, as to forget the 
living Christ,—that they should be looking into the Lord’s se- 
pulchre and seeking for him among the lifeless cerements, and 
should not hear the voice spoken by angels and re-echoed bya 
startled world. He is not here, he is risen. Why seek ye the 
living among the dead ? 


We have said that the error of the Jews in rejecting Jesus 
and preferring Abraham, still abounds in the Church, and have 
sought to show, that this looking backward to by-gone days is 
not true reverence for God’s former revelations, and the les- 
sons of former experience, but is an obstinate and senseless at- 
tachment to the past and a conceited determination not to re- 
ceive any new light. We close our remarks upon this subject, 
by stating the true principle, that should guide us in our views 
of the past, in reference to the present and future. We would 
neither reject Christ, nor cast aside Abraham. We would 
cherish the remembrance of the past experience of our race, 
and the record of God’s revelations to former ages. We 
would gladly receive all the truths of the old dispensation, and 
would also open our eyes to the light of the glorious Gospel of 
Jesus. We would look upon this Gospel also with minds ready 
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to be more fully illumined by the truth. We would not look 
upon Christ merely as an historic personage, removed by an 
interval from us of nearly two thousand years. We would 
regard him, as the living Christ, as the incarnation of that Di- 
vine Wisdom and Divine Love, that existed before Abraham 
was, and which shall exist forever, and more and more inspire 
and bless the soul of man. 

Be it our glory to look reverently to the past, and gather 
from it every element of good: yet let us not so intently gaze, 
as to lose sight of the present and despise the future. 

Let us look backward fondly to that Eden of primitive in- 
nocence and happiness, in which the Christian Scriptures and 
the early traditions of all nations, represent the first dwellers 
on earth to have lived. But Jet us not so falsely and supersti- 
tiously regard the record of early Paradise, as to pervert its 
simple meaning, and to believe our first parents to have been 
created beings of angelic perfection, while the Scripture speaks 
of them, as characters only of childlike ignorance and simpli- 
city. Let us not regard their fall from innocence, as a fall 
from angelic perfection and to total depravity. Let us not 
speak, as if there were none of Eden now in the heart of 
Childhood, loving and believing as it is. Let us not believe, 
that the presence of God was confined to that primitive garden, 
and that his voice is no longer heard in the Soul of man, and 
his spiritis no longer breathed through creation, no longer 
moves on the face of the deep. Let us not speak of man, as 
under a curse, that allows him no blessings. Let us view the 
command, that man must toil, as opening to his view the no- 
blest rewards of labor; let us deem the expulsion from the 
garden of ignorance and childish spontaneous virtue, as giv- 
ing him opportunity to show a virtue, that shall be strong, 
even ainid the knowledge of evil and temptation—a faith, that 
can trust in immortality even in sight of the grave—a manly 
virtueand manly faith, that shall raise the soul to a more glo- 
rious Paradise, than that garden of unthinking childish inno- 
cence. 

Let us look reverently to the holy men of other days, and 
respect them for the virtues they displayed in a rude age, and 
for the light with which they illumined a dark place. But let 
us never regard them—Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, Moses, David, 
Solomon, as if they were faultless, and bestow on them the 
homage appropriate only to God and his Christ. Let us feel 
that they were all, men, and sinful men, and had much to be 
repented of in their lives; and while we cherish their virtues, 
let us not canonise their faults. 
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Let us look with faith on the revelation of God in the Old 
covenant, but not allow the old to blind us to the more glo- 
rious truths of the new. Let us never bear the spirit of a con- 
ceited Jew into our judgments of our fellow men, who are of 
adifferent faith from ours. Let us not allow the figurative ti- 
tles of the Jewish Jehovah, the Lord of Hosts, the man of 
War, to veil from our minds the revelation of our Heavenly 
Father through Jesus Christ. Let us never so misjudge the 
idea of Jewish Sacrificial rites, as to attribute a saving virtue 
to the victim sacrificed, apart from the motive from which the 
sacrifice is made: let us never speak of the crowning act of 
Christ’s mediation, as if it were the shedding of his blood, that 
wrought the wondrous work of reconciliation and not that Di- 
vine Love, which shone from the Lord’s Cross, undying even 
in death, and quickening love in the heart of man through all 
time, and bringing about the day of reconciliation or atone- 
ment between God and the Soul. 

And when we come to the Gospel of Christ, let us receive 
it with faithful hearts, and at the same time never act, as if 
we apprehended it in all its Divine fulness, and no new beams 
of the Sun of Righteousness were to shine into our souls. Let 
us not meet together in grave councils, and draw up our 
creeds of human device, and circumscribe the word of God 
within the narrow confessions of our own belief,and cry anathe- 
ma against him, who diflers from our faith or the faith of our 
fathers. The soul of man is responsible to no authority save 
Christ and the living God. Grieving for his sins, and aspiring 
to calm trust and heavenly peace, Man should bow before the 
Father of his spirit, and pray to breathe the grace given by the 
Savior, When man thus kneels, penitent and aspiring to 
faith and hope and love, what horrid profanity it is for the 
priest to come between him and the altar, and hold before him 
some humanly devised confession of faith, and bar from him 
the table of the Lord’s love, unless he will submit to priestly 
dictation, and sign the prescribed creed. 

Nor Jet us confine the revelation through Christ to his na- 
tive Palestine, nor to the record which his early followers have 
left of his word and works. God yet lives, and the Son lives, 
and the spirit lives: and shall not the Father’s love and the 
grace of the Son, and the fellowship of the spirit, be shed 
abroad in the human soul, and throughont the world to the end 
of time? Shall not the Wisdom and Love of God as shown in 
his Son, make brighter and more glorious manifestations of 
itself, as the Divine word has freer course in the hearts of 


men. 
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We do believe, that Christ is to be manifested anew—that 
the angel song is to be heard pealing through the world with 
qreater joy, than of old, over the plains and hil!s of Palestine, 
heralding the reign of a purer religion, a more blessed peace 
and warmer humanity than earth has ever seen: Glory to 
God in the highest, peace on earth, good will towards men. 

Let us not then look back to the past, as if our religion were 
dead and embalmed in ancient sepulchres. Let us not in the 
face of all progress and all reform, raise the insensate cry, We 
have Abraham to our Father. Our God is the God of the liv- 
ing, not of the dead. 

The signs already are seen, that religion is to appear with a 
new and warmer spirit in the world—not a religion of forms 
and precedents, but of truth and life—not a belief built on tra- 
dition and authority merely, bunt on the undying instincts of 
the human soul and the eternal spirit of God. The morning 
even now reddens with the dawn of a brighter day, than the 
Church of God has yet seen. There are many, who look to 
the ruddy glow and deem it the fiery track of some baleful con- 
flagration. But we will turn gladly to the brightening light, 
and salute the Sun of Righteousness, that comes with healing 
in its beams. s. 0. 


TO THE HUMBLE-BEE ; 


BY RALPH WALDO EMERSON. FOR THE WESTERN MESSENGER. 


Fine humble-bee ! fine humble-bee ! 
Where thou art is clime for me. 

Let them sail for Porto Rique, 

Far off heats through seas to seek,— 
I will follow thee alone, 

Thou animated torrid zone ! 

Zig-zag steerer, desert cheerer, 

Let me chase thy waving lines, 

Keep me nearer, me thy hearer, 
Singing over shrubs and vines. 


Flower-bells, 
Honied cells,— 
These the tents 
Which he frequents. 
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Insect lover of the sun, 

Joy of thy dominion! 

Sailor of the atmosphere, 

Swimmer through the waves of air, 
Voyager of light and noon, 
Epicurean of June, 

Wait, I prithee, till I come 

Within earshot of thy hum,— 

All without is martyrdom. 


When the south wind, in May days, 
With a net of shining haze, 
Silvers the horizon wall, 

And with softness touching all, 
Tints the human countenance 
With acolor of romance, 

And infusing subtle heats 
Turns the sodto violets,— 
Thou in sunny solitudes, 

Rover of the underwoods, 

The green silence dost displace 
With thy mellow breezy bass. 


Hot midsummer’s petted crone, 

Sweet to me thy drowsy tune, 

Telling of countless sunny hours, 

Long days, and solid banks of flowers, 
Of gulfs of sweetness without bound 
In Indian wildernesses found, 

Of Syrian peace, immortal leisure. 
Firmest cheer, and bird-like pleasure. 


Aught unsavory or unclean 
Hath my insect never seen, 
But violets, and bilberry bells, 
Maple sap, and daffodels, 
Clover, catchfly, adders-tongue 
And brier-roses dwelt among. 
All beside was unknown waste, 
All was picture as he passed. 
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Wiser far than human seer, 
Yellow-breeched philosopher, 
Seeing only what is fair, 

Sipping only what is sweet 

Thou dost mock at fate and care, 
Leave the chaff and take the wheat. 
When the fierce northwestern blast 
Cools sea and land so far and fast,— 
‘Thou already slumberest deep, 

Wo and want thou canst outsleep ; 
Want and wo which torture us, 
Thy sleep makes ridiculous. 


AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES 


THE RUINS OF PALENQUE. 


Tuere are no doubt many, in this utilitarian age, who re- 
gard the time employed in antiquarian research as utterly mis- 
spent, because it does not produce such practical results as to 
put money in the purse. It is true that the researches of an- 
tiquaries into the past history of nations do not increase a 
man’s wealth, and give him that influence and importance in 
society which wealth almost invariably commands, but, if it 
does not increase his worldly goods, the amount of his know- 
ledge is increased by such researches and enquiries, and his ca- 
pacity for usefulness is, therefore, enlarged. The study and 
investigation of the antiquities of a people, while they gratify 
curiosity, are interesting and important to the philosopher and 
historian, by enabling them to ascertain the true character of 
such people, and trace the history and progress of civilization, 
as exhibited in their civil institutions, and in their moral and 
social condition. 

Antiquities are of two kinds, namely, those which relate to 
the manners, customs, laws and institutions of nations, and 
those which relate to architectural monuments and to inscrip- 
lions and hieroglyphic characters andemblems. The research- 
es of antiquaries have brought to light many interesting and 
valuable facts which had been obscured by the accumulated 
dust of ages, and which, without these efforts, would have 
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been completely lost, or destroyed by the ravages of time, 
For three thousand years the hieroglyphics of the Egyptians 
baffled every effort of the learned and the unlearned to deci- 
pher them, and reveal their import, but genius and learning 
combined with perseverance, at length triumphed over difh- 
culties that appeared insurmountable, and much light has been 
shed upon the history of that wonderful people, whose early 
advances in literature,science and the arts, were the wonder of 
surrounding nations. Without a knowledge of the antiquities 
of Greece and Rome, we should have but an imperfect idea of 
the manners, customs and institutions of two of the most cele- 
brated nations of the old world, whose fame wil) descend to 
the most distant posterity. In whatever point of view they 
may be considered, the labors of antiquaries are far from being 
useless; they will be found to have contributed in an eminent 
degree, to the elucidation of historical events, to the increase 
of human knowledge, and the enlargement of the circle of in- 
telligence. To the profound researches of Sir William Jones, 
and other oriental scholars, the world is indebted for much 
useful and important information in relation to the civil and 
political history of India, its religious institutions, and the ear- 
ly condition of literature and science. Researches of a simi- 
lar character have poured a flood of light upon the historieal 
portions of the Old and New Testaments, and these illustra- 
tions of ancient manners and institutions, have removed many 
stumbling blocks which stood in the way of the serious enqui- 
rer after religious truth. These facts tend to prove, that the 
labors of antiquaries are notas unprofitable as some, who are 
accustomed to look only at the surface of things, may imagine. 

The remains of antiquity which are spread over the Ameri- 
can continent, appear to be engaging somewhat more of pub- 
lic attention, than formerly; and it is to be régretted that the 
same interest was not felt at an early period. Many interest- 
ing monuments of the Aborigines of the Western Valley have, 
in the progress of the settlement and improvement of the 
country, been entirely destroyed ; the plough and the harrow 
have passed over them, and, levelling them with the surround- 
ing earth, have obliterated every vestige. If they had been 
preserved in their original form, or if they had been accurate- 
ly delineated and described when first discovered, the progress 
of antiquarian research and investigation, would, perhaps, 
have thrown some light upon their origni, the purposes for 
which they were designed, and upon the past history of the 
people by whom they were erected. There are many still re- 
maining in a state so nearly perfect, that their peculiar char- 
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acters and distinctive features may yet be delineated. In Ma- 
dison county, in the State of Tennessee, not far from the town 
of Jackson, are a number of ancient remains, of which a re- 
markable mound, known by the name of Mount Pynsert, is the 
centre. These ancient remains are worthy the attention of 
the curious, and whoever will undertake to give an accurate 
description,of them, will render an interesting service to the 
community. A few years more, and they too will disappear. 

That in ages long antecedent to the discovery of the Ameri- 
can continent by Columbus, or even by the Northmen, it was 
inhabited by mighty nations, will scarcely be denied. The 
vast ruins which are found throughout the whole extent of the 
continent clearly indicate a numerous population, and an ad- 
vanced state of civilization and knowledge of some of the most 
essential arts. These ruins, however, are not all of the same 
character ; some exhibit much more skill and art in their con- 
struction than others; some are merely walls of earth sur- 
rounded by ditches, while others appear to have been palaces 
or temples constructed of solid and enduring materials. The 
examination of these different monuments excites in the com- 
mon observer but a transitory interest ; he contemplates them 
without emotion, and they pass from his remembrance as they 
fade from his view, but they awaken in the mind of the philo- 
sophic enquirer a deeper interest, and give rise to more exten- 
ded views. While the one sees in them nothing but rude mo- 
numents of human labor, the other beholds in them evidence 
of the former existence of a mighty people who swayed the 
sceptre of power over wide domains. A single monument, a 
solitary mound or temple, throws but a faint and feeble light 
upon the past history of a nation or people, but when many 
are examined and compared with each other, and with the 
ancient remains of other nations, the result of such compari- 
sons may be important. Some future Young or Champollion 
may read in the dilapidated monuments of Mexico and Guata- 
mala, or in the wide-spread ruins of the Valley of the Ohio, 
the history of their origin, and be able to shew by what people 
they were erected, and from whence they came, and thus be 
able to settle the contested point, by what nation this contin- 
ent was originally peopled. This idea may appear fanciful, 
and as the mere vision of a speculative antiquary, but time 
may prove its truth. 

Among the remarkable monuments of antiquity on the A- 
merican continent, are the ruins of Palenque, in the Republic 
of Guatamala, the existence of which is but little known. 
About the middle of the last century, the ruins of an ancient 
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city, which were spread over an area of great extent, were 
discovered in the vicinity of the town of Palenque, in the pro- 
vince of Ciudad Real de Chiapa. They were evidently of high 
antiquity, many centuries antecedent to the conquest of Mexi- 
co by the Spaniards. These extensive and remarkable ruins 
were subjects of much discussion and learned speculation at 
the time of their discovery, and at length attracted the atten- 
tion of the Spanish government. In the year 1786, a royal 
order was issued to Antonio del Rio, to proceed to the spot, 
and make a full and minute examination of these interesting 
monuments of the art and labor of other times. In May, 
1786, del Rio repaired to Palenque, taking with him a number 
of laborers provided with implements to make the necessary 
excavations and examinations. “By dint of perseverance,” 
says he, “I effected all that was necessary to be done, so that 
ultimately there remained neither a window-nor door-way 
blocked up, a partition that was not thrown down, nor a room, 
corridor, court, tower, or subterranean passage, in which ex- 
cavations were not eflected {rom two to three yards in depth.” 

These ruins are called by the Spaniards Casas de Piedras, 
(stone houses,) and are situated on a plain at the base ofa high 
mountain, and extend from east to west, between seven and 
eight leagues, but their breadth is by no means equal to their 
length, being little more than half a league in width, where 
they terminate, towards the river Micol, which winds around 
the base of the mountain. The situation appears to have been 
well chosen, as the climate is described as being delightful, the 
soil fertile, and capable of producing in great abundance every 
thing necessary to satisfy the wants of man. The city proba- 
bly commanded other resources to enable it to maintain as 
great a population as seems to be indicated by its extent. 

Del Rio gives the following description of the largest of this 
mass of buildings, which stands on a mound twenty yards 
high, and is surrounded by other edifices, namely, five to the 
northward, four to the southward, one to the southwest, and 
three to the eastward, while in all directions the fragments of 
other fallen buildings are to be seen extending along the moun- 
tain. “The interior of the large building is in a style of archi- 
tecture strongly resembling the Gothic, and from its rude and 
massive construction, promises great durability. The entrance 
is on the eastern side, by a portico or corridor, thirty-six yards 
in length and three in breadth, supported by plain rectangular 
pillars, without either bases or pedestals, upon which there are 
square smooth stones of more than a foot in thickness, forming 
an architrave, while oa the exterior superficies are species of 
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stucco shields ; over these stones there is another plain rectan- 
gular block five feet long and six broad, extending over two of 
the pillars. Medallions or compartments in stucco containing 
different devices of the same material, appear as decorations to 
the chambers; and it is presumable, from the vestiges of the 
heads which can still be traced, that they were the busts of a 
series of kings or lords to whom the natives were subject.— 
Between the medallions there is a range of windows like 
niches, passing from one end of the wall to the other, some of 
them square, some of them in the form of a Greek cross. Be- 
yond this corridor, there is a square court, entered by a flight 
of seven steps ; the north side is entirely in ruins, but sufficient 
traces of them remain to shew, that it once had a corridor and 
chamber, similar to those on the eastern side, and which con- 
tinued entirely along the several angles. The south side has 
four small chambers with no other ornament than one or two 
little windows, like those already described. The western 
side is correspondent to its opposite in all respects, but in the 
variety of expression of the figures in stucco; these are much 
more rude and ridiculous than the others, and can only be attri- 
buted to most uncultivated Indian capacity. The device is a 
sort of grotesque mask with a crown and long beard like that 
of a goat, under which are two Greek crosses. It is by no 
means improbable that these fantastic forms, and others equal- 
ly whimsical, were the delineations of some of their deities to 
whom they paid an idolatrous worship, consistent with their 
false belief and barbarous customs.” 

“Proceeding in the same direction, there is another court 
similar in length to the last, but not so broad, having a pas- 
sage round it that communicated with the opposite side ; in 
this passage there are two chambers like those above mention- 
ed, and an interior gallery looking on one side upon the court- 
yard, and commanding on the other a view of the open coun- 
try. In this part of the edifice, some pillars yet remain, on 
which are figures in relievo, apparently representing a mourn- 
fulsubject, and alluding no doubt to the sacrifice of some 
wretched Indian, the destined victim of a sanguinary religion.” 
“Returning by the south side, the tower presents itself to 





notice ; its height is sixteen yards, and to the four existing sto- 
ties was, perhaps, added a fifth, with a cupola, which, in all 
probability, it once possessed ; although these piles diminish in 
size and are without ornament, yet the design of them is sin- 
gular and very ingenious. This tower has a well imitated ar- 
tificial entrance, as was clearly proved by making a horizontal 
excavation of more than three yards, which I wished to carry 
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quite through the edifice, but was forced to desist from the 
operation, as the stones and earth slipped down in large quan- 
tities, from the pressure of a solid body passing through the 
centre. This, upon inspection, proved to be an interior tower 
quite plain, with windows fronting the former, and giving light 
to the steps ascending to the summit. Behind the four cham- 
bers already mentioned, there are two others of larger dimen- 
sions, very well ornamented in the rude Jndian style, and 
which appear to have been used as oratories. Beyond these 
oratories, and extending from north to south, there are two 
apartments, each twenty-seven yards long by little more than 
three broad; they contain nothing worthy of notice, except a 
stone of an elliptical form, imbedded in the wall, about a yard 
above the pavement, the height of which is one yard and a 
quarter, and the breadth one yard. Below the elliptical stone 
above mentioned, there is a plain rectangular block, more than 
two yards long by one yard and four inches broad, and seven 
inches thick, placed upon four feet in the form of a table, with 
a figure in bas relief in the attitude of supporting it.” Various 
figures and symbols adorn the edges of this table, which, says 
del Rio, ‘‘must have a determinate signification in the lan- 
guage of the original natives, as they are frequently found on 
stones and stuccos, though their use, value and meaning, are 
altogether unknown.” 

Our author also describes several subterranean passages un- 
der various parts of the building, one of which communicates 
with a chamber sixty-four yards long, beyond which is a simi- 
lar chamber, having lights admitted by windows, commanding 
a corridor fronting the south, and leading to the exterior of the 
edifice. 

Besides the buildings above mentioned, del Rio examined an- 
other situated to the south of the principal edifice, on an emi- 
nence about forty yards in height; and also three square build- 
ings, each situated on an eminence to the east. The first men- 
tioned is in the form of a parallelogram, and contains a saloon 
twenty yards long and three and a half broad, embellished 
with numerous female figures of the natural size, with chil- 
dren in their arms, executed in stucco medio relief; other 
= of the building are covered with hieroglyphics in bas- 
relief. 

Such is the description given by Del Rio, of the principal 
edifices among the ruins of Palenque. From his account, they 
exhibit an amount of skill in the arts, and particularly of arch- 
itectural skill, much beyond that possessed by the natives of 
the country, when first discovered by the Spaniards. Hence, 
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we may infer, that this great city was built by a different race 
of men, who probably received their knowledge in the arts, 
from a people still further advanced ; and it is not improbable, 
that they were subsequently overpowered and exterminated 
by a people more warlike and powerful, but less civilized, 
whose wandering mode of life rendered settled habitations un- 
necessary, and these extensive buildings were permitted to fall 
into ruins. The inroads of rude and barbarous nations have 
not been uncommon events in the history of the world; the 
world’s great mistress was overpowered by hordes of barba- 
rian conquerors, who defaced and destroyed some of the most 
splendid specimens of Roman art. 

The figures and symbols with which these ruins were deco- 
rated, present an interesting subject for the investigation of 
the antiquary. Some of them appear to have been executed 
with considerable skill and taste, but others are extremely 
rude. They are evidently hieroglyphical, and are symbolical 
representations of important events in the history of the peo- 
ple whe once occupied the city—of a living multitude who 
have passed away leaving no other memorial of their existence; 
but they speak in an unknown language, looking down in mys- 
tery, and mocking the efforts of the observer to explain them. 
Betore the invention of alphabetic characters, it is well known, 
that several nations of antiquity employed hieroglyphics to re- 
cord the great events in their history. Among these nations, 
the ancient Egyptians were most conspicuous, having carried 
the art of hieroglyphic writing to greater perfection than any 
other. Hieroglyphic characters abound on their temples, obe- 
lisks and columns, and at this day, although the storms of 
more than three thousand years have beat upon them, they 
still stand forth in their original freshness and distinctness.— 
“You see them,” says a recent traveller, “as Cambyses saw 
them when he staid his chariot wheels to gaze up at them.” 
The hieroglyphic characters on the ruined edifices of Palenque 
appear to be but little impaired by the ravages of time, and 
bear a strong resemblance to those of the Egyptians, and 
hence Cabrera, in his “Critical Investigation and Research in- 
to the History of the Americans,” infers that they are of a 
common origin, and consequently that the Palencean city was 
either erected by the Egyptians, or by those whom they had 
instructed in their arts, and their religion. Del Rio conject- 
ures, that the Pheenicians, the Greeks or the Romans, “pur- 
sued their conquests even to this country, where they remain- 
ed long enough to enable the Indian tribes to imitate their 
ideas, and adopt in a rude and awkward manner, such arts as 
their invaders thought fit to inculcate.” 
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On examining the drawings which accompany the “Report” 
of Del Rio, and the “Critical Investigation” of Cabrera, many 
striking resemblances will be found to the figures and charac. 
ters on the existing monuments of the Egyptians, more partic. 
ularly, in the costume and ornaments of the principal figures, 
and in the delineation of their features. The conclusion is jr. 
resistible, from the character and positions of the Palencian f- 
cures, that they were hieroglyphical, and that they spoke an 
intelligible language to those to whom they were addressed, 
and if their signification could now be interpreted, they would 
reveal important historical facts. As the hieroglyphics of one 
nation, which for centuries, were regarded as beyond the reach 
of human interpretation, have been deciphered, why may not 
the hieroglyphics of another people of another hemisphere ? 
The discovery of a key to Mexican hieroglyphics is not impos- 
sible, and such discovery may lead to the results we have sug- 
gested. The library of the Escurial, in Spain, is said to cor- 
tain a great number of the hieroglyphic records of the Mexi- 
cans; they are now as sealed books, but some future antiqua- 
ries, gifted with the genius of a Champollion, may yet break 
the seals, and reveal their story to the world. W. T. 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR FAITH. 


Ir is a question worthy of deep consideration, how far we 
are responsible for our religious belief. 

Faith is often defined “conviction upon sufficient evidence;” 
and it is added, “evidence is irresistible ; where it is sufficient 
conviction necessarily follows, and the absence of conviction 
is the strongest possible proof that evidence is insufficient.” 
So faras there is truth in this view of faith, it is very obscure- 
ly stated, and it is but a half truth at best. It tends to hide 
from us the great fact, that man is not an intellectual machine, 
but that moral emotion and natural affection first excite and 
constantly accompany the operations of the understanding ; 
and that our habitual character is the medium through which 
all evidence is seen. But still more, by using the word evi 
dence to signify external testimony, it makes us forget, that 
the real evidence upon which all the great first truths of reli- 
gion rest, is from within. It is because faith is at once an éf- 
Sect and manifestation of moral character, that we are respon- 
sible for it. Our nature when in a healthy state does and 
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should predispose us to admit certain doctrines and reject 
others. Ay! There are doctrines, which no morally sane be- 
ing can disbelieve, however he may struggle to my ‘stify with 
delusive sophisins the pure intelligence, which the Infinite 
Reason inspired. And on the other hand, doctrines might be 
aud have been asserted as trae, which no possible amount or 
kind of evidence could make credible. It is then because 
our moral nature gives it sanction to certain doctrines that we 
are responsible for our Faith. It may be well to consider a 
little more in detail the nature of this responsibility. 

1. We are responsible for the use of opportunities, and the 
exercise of our faculties, in the examination, reception, or re- 
ection of religious opinions. ‘There is no harm in saying that 
“faith is conviction on sufficient evidence,” and that “evidence 
when presented to the mind is irresistible,” if we do but re- 
member, that we make our own evidence for ourselves. And 
this in many ways. By collecting materials upon which to 
form a judgment—by fixing our attention stcadily upon the 
merits of the question — by governing and arranging our 
thoughts—by our mental habits of thoroughness, or superfic iali- 
ty. W illing blindness we are answerable for, voluntary ig- 
norance we are answerable for. We are answerable for the 
sloth, inefliciency and procrastination, which prevent our ex- 
ertion to make really our own, information almost within our 
grasp. Let us never hope to excuse our erroneous faith, or 
our want of right faith, by the plea of deficient evidence, if we 
have not done our best to procure more and make the most 
of what we have. 

2. Weare responsible for the fairness and candor, with 
which we examine evidence presented to us. Who dves not 
know that he may persuade himself into believing almost any 
thing. A change of principles demands a reformation of habits, 


a rejection of the familiar, an exile from accustomed homes of 


thoughts, a sacrifice of self. What is wonted is dear to our 
he: rts, and inwoven with our teuderest associations. Self-in- 
terest is a plausible sophist, passion an artful persuader, pre- 
judice dogmatical and bold. Pride of opinion blushes at the 
thought of ine onsistency. And the mere social feeling of a com- 
munity of faith makes one dread the Joneliness of independent 
conviction. Selfishness in a thousand forms will entice us to 
turn our backs upon a foreign or unwelcome truth. Let no 
man hope to excuse erroneous opinions, by alledging the in- 
fluence of example or the sanction of popular persuasion. He 
was born a freedman of the spirit. Woe to the slave, if he 


bows before what he knows to be or suspects to be an Idol. 
) 
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He has not the apology of ignorant fanaticism in thus mutils. 
ting his soul beneath the wheels of Juggernaut. We may ex- 
cuse each other for being affected by the contagious influence 
of custom and tradition, but no one can excuse himself. In 
the holy of holies of his soul there abides the tabernable of the 
Lord, which he is welcomed to consult. Alas! for the un- 
faithful one when its light departs forever. The man, who 
has lost the power of reverencing truth for itself, has all but 
lost his soul. 

3. Weare responsible for the decisiveness and prompti- 
tude, with which we form opinions. Undoubtedly it is true, 
that man can never attain certain knowledge upon any sub. 
ject. He is in duty bound then candidly to examine any and 
all proofs, that his present convictions are unfounded, and 
stand ready to follow truth, whenever she gives testimonials of 
her heavenly mission. But because our knowledge must al- 
ways be imperfect and uncertain, let us not therefore think a 
state of indifference excuseable, There never was a shaliower 
or more pernicious notion, then that such indifference is the 
truly philosophical state. He is more of a child thana phi- 
losopher, more of a madman rather, who is willing to main- 
tain his mind in a state of indifference as to the great truths of 
religious faith and duty. Students of physical science may 
say, that they are making experiments and pursuing trains of 
observation in indifference as to the issue. But he, who 
should use such language in relation to some great doctrines 
of religion or morals, would prove, either that slavery to 
mere logical habit had dimmed the inituitive perceptions of 
his soul, or that he was morally diseased. By the endowment 
of conscience he possesses an internal evidence in favor of the 
great central spiritual truths, which only very perverted in- 
tellectual habits or moral corruption can deprive him of. A 
man, who does not prize and cherish whatever light he has at- 
tained to, on these great truths, while at the same time he is 
pressing fervently on, is in great danger of moral paralysis. 
Doubt willingly cherished is all but death. We have heard 
of a French “ savant” once saying to his class: “ We cannot 
Gentlemen explain the existence of these laws without admit- 
ting the being of a God, but this does not concern us —Let us 
pass on.” Such aman as this, or any one who is indifferent 
whether there is a God or not—whether universally admit- 
ted moral convictions are sure or delusive—whether Christl- 
anity be a revelation or a human fabrication—whether vat'- 
ous doctrines which are tanght and held are really the truths 
of the gospel and the soul—may pride himself upon his phi- 
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losophy, butat the bar of conscience he would be addressed 
“thou fool.” Weare answerable therefore for the weak va- 
cillations and indecision of unbelief, or want of belief. Better 
believe in errors, so we do it heartily, than be forever idly 
swinging to and fro in speculations. 

4. We are responsible for the firmness, with which we 

ersevere in our faith. Men differ in nothing more than in 
their habits of steadiness or capriciousness. Some, chameleon 
like, catch the hue of the opinion nearest. Many seem to 
be unaware of the important fact, that an effort of the will is re- 
quired to maintain a conviction, as well as toreach it. Our 
minds, even the best regulated ones, are strangely unstable. 
To day, the atmosphere of onr thoughts is transparent, light 
lies on every object; to-morrow, clouds gloom over to obscure 
our dearest hope. Now one person’s faith is changing as his 
states of mind, while another holds firmer to the opinion, 
which his better hours have formed, the thicker doubts throng 
round him. No one can have fixed faith, or any thing that 
can be called a faith at all, without this moral self determina- 
tion. Where is the truth, that the fumes of lawless imagina- 
tion, or of heated vanity, or the chill suspicions of another 
mind may not obscure, if we do not by watchfulness keep 
clear the firmament of our own spirits? We must not expect 
to stand excused, if having once discovered the straight and 
narrow way, we allow every giddy speculation to lead us froin 
it,and every lion in the path to turn us back. “Ifany man 
say, lo here! is Christ, or lo there! believe it not.” 

Our duty regarding our religious faith is then fourfold ;—1. 
to procure and examine attentively evidence, from which to 
form our opinion ;—2. to put away all prejudices, traditional, 
popular or personal, which prevent a fair action of judgment; 
3. to exercise our moral energy so far, as to select some opin- 
ions, though doubts may linger about them; and—4, to have 
that firmness of spirit, which shall hold to the opinion we have 
adopted, till stronger evidence shows it be erroneous, ora 
higher truth is opened. 

Faith has a moral as well as an intellectual character. 
There is a solemn law of Truth in the conscience. Our souls 
when pure reflect in perfect miniature, the great orb of light. 
Our spirits when inwardly harmonised accord with all spirits, 
with the Spirit. “Sanctify us by thy truth” is the prayer 
which the instinct of the undeveloped soul unconsciously ever 
breathes, as Jesus, who was the complete and perfect develope- 
ment of the soul openly uttered it. The great truths of the 
eternal world lie all tolded within us, and Gods influences 
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through the glory and harmony of nature and providence, 
through the sweet persuasiveness of Jesus and the spirit, will 
quic ken them to be: auty and fruitfulness, if we are but true to 


ourselves. c. G. 


INSPIRATION OF THE SACRED SCRIPTURES 
NUMBER IIL. 


{We publish the following article of our brother, not because we 
agree with all the views here taken, but because we like to show 
our readers all opinions which are maturely digested and pro- 
duced with seriousness and the earnest love of ‘Truth,—and 


such are these. ] 


Wr now come to the last class of Scripture writings. This 
is the most important division of the Scriptures as it leads us 
to consider the authority of the New Testament, the founda- 
tion and rule of Christian faith. 

The Gospels were written by individuals who had been the 
chosen companions and intimate friends of Jesus, who had 
followed him in his fortunes, listened to his teachings, and were 
sent forth as his authorised messengers to disciple all nations 
to his religion; and whose hearts were filled with the knowl- 
edge and love of Christ,* or by persons who received their in- 
formation from these witnesses—And who attested the truth 
of what they wrote and uttered by voluntarily enduring perse- 
cution in its defence. 

These writings contain a record of truths promulgated by 
the individual whose history they relate. The author of these 
doctrines was the beloved Son of God, the express image of 
his person, and brightness of his glory ; and the spirit of inspi- 
ration was given to him without measure. God commissioned 
him as his messenger, and through him manifested his charac- 
ter, and purposes concerning the race, to mankind. The words 
of Jesus Christ, then, are the words of God. Every sentiment 
he breathed, every syllable he uttered, declared infallible truth. 
If God himself had ‘spoken from Heaven in an audible voice, 
such a communication would not have been more a revelation 
from Heaven than were the words of Jesus. His doctrines 


— 
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therefore demand that we should receive, honor and obey 
them even as we would the declarations of the Infinite Father. 
They should be received without question or modification, 
When we approach them we are on consecrated ground: and as 
we rest here, reverently and confidingly, we remember the de- 
claration of the Apostle, ‘the foundation of God standeth 
sure.’ 

Were the Apostles sharers in the perfect inspiration of Jesus? 
Should we yield to every sentence they uttered the same un- 
ques stionable confidence and ready obedience, with which we 
bow to the words of the author and finisher of our faith? 

We believe that the Apostles were inspired; that all of them 
were of those who received the Holy Ghost; but that to them 
the spirit was given with measure, i. e. in a limited degree. 
The reasons for this opinion are as follows. 

1. The original promise of the Holy Spirit to the Apostles did 
not imply a constant, unlimited inspiration. When they bring 
you into the synagogues, and unto magistrates and powers, 
take ye no thought how or what thing ye shall answer, or 
what ye shall say; for the Holy Ghost shall teach you in the 
same hour what ye ought to say.—(Luke XII. 11, 12.) If our 
Lord designed to promise the Apostles the continual presence 
and aid of the Spirit, he would not have told them that they 
should have no fear when arraigned before synagogues and 
magistrates: but to have no fear at any time, or in any place: 
for instead of teaching them in that same hour, what they 
should say, the Holy Spirit would always prompt them to 
speak aright. 

2. The conduct of the Apostles in some circumstances, 
shews that they were not always directed by the Holy Spirit. 
The Apostles on the day of Pentecost received the Holy Ghost. 
Peter when arraigned before the High Priests Caiaphas and 
Auanias, Stephen when about to be stoned to death, and others 
on different occasions, spake under its influence. There were 
circumstances however in which it seems incredible that the 
words or actions of individual Apostles could have been dic- 
tated by the Spirit. 

On one occasion Paul wrote to Timothy concerning his 
Aah affairs. He said ‘the cloak that I left at Troas with 

Carpus, when thou comest, bring, and the books, especially 
the parchments,’ [2 Timo. IV. 13.] Does any one suppose 
that these words were inspired? How unnecessary ! 

Luke informs us, that Paul when brought before the San- 
hedrim addressed the council in self-defence. The High 
Priest irritated by his remarks interrupted the plea, and com- 
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manded one to ‘smite him on the mouth.’ Provoked by this 
undignified, and unjust conduct, Paul answered him angrily, 
‘God shall smite thee thou whited wall.’ Could this have been 
dictated by the spirit of him who ‘ when he was reviled re. 
viled not again, when he suffered threatened not?’ Mark too 
the sequel. When the by-standers rebuked him for reviling 
the High Priest, he immediately apologised to the audience, 
saying, ‘I wist not, brethren, that he was the High Priest,’ 
If he had been inspired, he certainly would have known to 
whom he spoke. (Acts XXIII. 3. 5,) 

On other occasions there were differences of opinion and 
disputes among the Apostles. Paul upbraided Peter at An- 
tioch, because, through a mistaken opinion concerning the ex- 
pediency of submitting to Jewish prejudice, he with the other 
Jews ‘dissembled’ and ‘walked not uprightly;? and thereby 
made a wrong impression upon the minds of the Gentiles. 
Paul ‘withstood him to the face, because he was to be blamed.’ 
(Gala. Il. 11.-13.) Barnabas and Paul also, had a dispute at 
the same place; ‘and the contention was so sharp between 
them, that they departed asunder one from the other.’ ( Acts 
XV. 39.) 

We like not, to dwell upon indication of human weakness 
in the,‘glorious company of the Apostles ;’ but we cannot 
blind ourselves to them, unbelievers will not allow us if we 
are so disposed; and their undisputed existence shews that 
the Apostles were not continually under the guidance of in- 
spiration. 

3. We have explicit Apostolic testimony to this fact. It is 
expressly asserted by the Apostle Paul, that he spake some 
things not of himself but by the spirit ; while others he declares 
of himself, not of the spirit. “I command, yet not I, but the 
Lord ;’—{ 1 Cor. VII, 10.] again, to the rest speak I, not the 
Lord.” [1 Cor. VII, 12.] By the testimony of Paul the fact 
is here established, that the Apostles were not continually un- 
der the influence of inspiration. 

If this be so, when were the Apostles inspired and how 
may we know when they spake ‘of the Spirit.’ In the mem- 
orable conversation our Lord held with the Apostles a short 
time before his death, he informed them that thereafter, he 
would not talk much with them; but that, after bis departure, 
he would pray the Father to send them the Comforter ‘ even 
the spirit of truth.’ “These things have I spoken unto you, 
being yet present with you. But the Comforter which 1s the 
Holy Ghost, whom the Father will send in my name, he 
shall teach you all things and bring all things to your remet 
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brance, whatsoever I have said unto you.” (John XIV. 25. 
26.) The phrase ‘all things’ must be understood as relating to 
the things, or truths connected with the christian religion. 
The spirit was not designed to make them mathematicians, or 
philosophers. The meaning of the promise is that when the 
Holy Spirit should be bestowed he would enlighten their 
minds, bring to their recollections, and render intelligible all 
those things, which, at the time they were spoken by our 
Lord, the Apostles did not understand. Accordingly after the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, on the day of Pentecost, the minds 
of the Apostles received iliumination. Whereas before, they 
misunderstood many of our Lord’s remarks, confining them 
exclusively to the letter, now they became familiar with the 
spirit of his instructions : and henceforward were able and elo- 
quent expounders of the mysteries of the Kingdom. “These 
things understood not his disciples at the first; but when Jesus 
was glorified, then remembered they that these things were 
written of him.” (John XII. 16.) 

The inspirations of the Apostles we conceive was of this 
character. They had attended our Lord’s ministry as disciples 
or learners. They saw his miracles and heard his instruc- 
tlons. Many of these things at first appeared to them hard 
to be understood. They had been educated with Jewish pre- 
judices, and during the ministry of Jesus, they did not acquire 
preparatory knowledge concerning the character of his King- 
dom, suflicient to enable them to comprehend his doctrines in 
their application to mankind. This dullness of intellect was 
natural. Perhaps their slowness of comprehension ought not 
to be regarded as dullness. It was the consequence of that 
imperfection in the human mind which ever renders it difli- 
cult to comprehend at once the full extent of a great, deep 
meaning, far reaching truth. Such was the character of our 
Lord’s instructions pre-eminently. They reached beyond the 
age in which they were first uttered. They possess a depth 
of meaning which probably is not yet developed. The more 
they are studied wider applications of them are discovered. 
And is it strange that a few fishermen, educated chiefly on 
the shores of Galilee, could not at once comprehend the ulti- 
mate consequences of these broad, all comprehensive, truths ? 
So far from this fact being surprising, it should be regarded as 
a miracle if they had thus understood Jesus. We look around 
and see men eloquent and mighty in the scriptures ; learned 
and pious; after years of intense study and thought unable to 
settle the precise meaning of these truths; we see applications 
made of them in one age, of which men had never before 
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dreamed : and we see reason to believe that in future ages, and 
new conditions of the world, new light will stream from them. 
In order, then, that the religion of Christ should be compre- 
hended in the first ages of the Church, it was needful that the 
ordinary progress of human investigation should be anticipa- 
ted. For this purpose the spirit of inspiration was conferred 
on the Apostles. It was given them, not that they shonld 
make new revelations of truth, for the revelation of God in 
Christ was perfect; but that they might expound that revela- 
tion. The Apostles then were Inspired Commentators. 

Let us review. The Old Testament contains Histories, 
Miscellanies and Prophecies. The histories are faithful com- 
pilations, or narratives of honest and intelligent witnesses. 
The miscellanies are essays in prose or poetry composed by 
devout men to edify their countrymen. The Prophecies are 
narratives of individua!s who received divine communications 
through inward suggestion, oral sound and visions; and re- 
lated them according to their judgment and taste in their 
own peculiar style. 

The New Testament contains the Histories and Doctrines 
of Jesus Christ and his Apostles. These histories are well au- 
thenticated records of eye-witneses; or of persons who re- 
ceived their information from eye-witnesses. They contain 
important truths delivered by the author of Christian faith. 
These doctrines were in the highest sense inspired ; and are 
entitled to an unhesitating reception and reverence as imme- 
diate revelations from God. In addition to the histories the 
New ‘Testament contains several Epistles. These contain 
valuable commentaries on the doctrines of Jesus. Whenever 
they treat on doctrines, they have the authority of inspiration. 
Concerning other matters, their authors spake as individuals 
exercising their own judgments. It should be remarked, how- 
ever, that their decisions on all topics concerning which they 
have written, are entitled to high respect, inasmuch as they 
had enjoyed frequent and favorable opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with the mind of their Divine Master; and by uni- 
versal consent and divine appointment were placed at the head 
of the Church. 

We are aware that these views of the inspiration of the 
sacred Scriptures differ materially from the opinions of many 
believers: who receive every word in the Bible as the diction 
of inspiration. On this theory, inconsistencies perplex and 
doubts trouble us from every side. The difficulty connected 
with a belief in verbal inspiration are so throughly inflexible 
and completely insurmountable that we know not how the 
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Bible can be defended from the assaults of unbelievers in con- 
sistency with it. These have always been directed against 
ideas derived from the assumption that the Scriptures were in 
every part verbally and divinely inspired. The philosophy 
of Moses, the imprecations of David, instances of indelicacy of 
language and coarseness of metaphor, the dillerences and dis- 
sensions among the Apostles, with some other things of a like 
nature, they tell us could never have proceeded from God. 
They speak truly. We cannot honestly aver otherwise. Our 
minds perceive that these are contradictory to the Divine 
character and attributes as manifested in nature, and incon- 
sistent with many representations contained in revelation. 
Cod be’praised! these difficulties arise not from the scriptures. 
They arise from the assumption of plenary inspiration. And 
this is one of the errors of fallible men, which from a desire 
to increase a reverence for the Bible by making it appear 
tysterious in its origin and doctrines, was introduced among 
cliristians in the dark periods oftheir history. The Bible— 
aud because we feel the ‘rock of our salvation’ to be secure 
beneath us— we cannot but again thank God, does not need 
this factitious aid. An emanation from the source of truth 
cannot be improved by a human addition. 

It should not be thought that these views are peculiar to the 
writer. On the contrary, in their primary characteristics 
they agree with the opinions of many devout and learned 
men. ‘The opinions of the Jews, in confirmation of the views 
we have advanced, concerning the inspiration of the old Tes- 
tament, have been already mentioned. Josephus says, ‘they 
esteem these books to contain divine doctrines,’ but says noth- 
ing of their being regarded as verbally inspired. St. Jerome, 
an early Christian father, asks—*Do you think that St. Paul, 
at that time when he wrote concerning the books and the 
parchments left at Troas, thought of the heavenly mysteries ”’ 
Among modern divines, Le Clerc, a French protestant, says, 
‘an inspiration is attributed to the Apostles to which they 
never pretended and whereof there is not the least mark in 
their writings.’ He speaks of the doctrine of verbal inspira- 
lion, as one of the ‘new opinions brought into the Church since 
the death of the Apostles.’ Bishop Chandler, of the Episcopal 
Church in England, says, ‘the doctrines were divine, yet the 
ineans and topics whence they were sometimes urged were 
human.’ Dr. Maltby, also of the Episcopal Church, says— 
‘whatever doctrines connected with revelation are clearly dis- 
coverable in the writings of St. Paul we receive with rever- 
ence and faith, as the will of God. But Jet us discriminate 
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when he is addressing his adversaries as a logician, and when 
he unequivocally expresses his own personal convictions,’— 
Arch-Bishop Whately, in his work on the difficulties in the 
writings of St. Paul, says—the belief in the plenary inspira- 
tion of Scripture—its being properly and literally the word of 
God,’ merely uttered or committed to writing by the sacred 
penmen in the very words supernaturally dictated to them, 
and the consequent belief in its complete and universal infalli- 
bility, not only on religious, but aiso, on historical and_philo- 
sophical points—these notions which prevail among a large 
portion of Christians, are probably encouraged or connived at 
by very many of those who do not, or at least did not origin- 
ally, in their own hearts entertain any such belief. But they 
dread ‘the unsettling of men’s minds;’ they fear they would 
be unable to distinguish what is and what is not matter of in- 
spiration ; and, consequently, that their reverence for scripture, 
and for religion altogether, would be totally destroyed ; while 
on the other hand, the error, they urge, is very harmless, lead- 
ing to no practical evil, but rather to piety of life. This is not 
the place to refute this reasoning. We may however state 
that the Arch-Bishop compares it with the ‘pious frauds’ of the 
Church of Rome. 

We have room for but one more quotation; and this shall be 
from one of our own countrymen. Professor Stuart, of Ando- 
ver, Massachusetts, says,*—‘Nothing appears more certain 
than that inspiration in any respect whatever was not abiding 
and uniform with the Apostles or any of the primitive Chris- 
tians. ‘T’o God’s only and well beloved Son and to him only 
was it given to have the spirit without measure: (John III, 34.) 
All others on whom was bestowed the precious gift of inspira- 
tion enjoyed it only with measure. The consequence of this 
was that Jesus knew no sin, neither was guile found in his 
mouth ; but all his followers in so far as they were left without 
the special and miraculous guidance of the spirit, committed 
more or less of error. This view of the subject frees it from 
many and most formidable difficulties. It assigns to the Sa- 
vior the pre-eminence which is justly his due. It accounts for 
the mistakes and errors of the Apostles. At the same time 1t 
does not detract in the least degree from the certainty and va- 
lidity of the Apostolic sayings and doings, when these minis- 
ters of the Gospel were under the special influence of the Spi- 
rit of God.’ With these views of inspiration, we entirely 
agree. ‘I'hey tend to remove all objection to the credibility ol 
the Scriptures, and to increase our confidence and trust in 
their holy records. 








* Commentary on Romans—pp. 78-79. 
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And this brings us to the end of this discussion. Why have 
we entered into it? It has not been from a propensity for 
profitless speculation ; but from a desire to remove difliculties 
from other minds, which long troubled our own. We would 
take the holy record from aground where it unwarrantably 
becomes to many souls, a‘ stone of stumbling,’ and place it 
where it can only be regarded with ‘joy unspeakable and full 
of glory.2 We would have the Bible received as the best gift 
of God to erring men. It should be read humbly, devoutly. 
reverently. We would make it the guide of life : ‘and trust in 
it, when we shall walk through the valley of the shadow 4 
death, to shed around and before us the radiant light of 
glorious immortality. H. E. 

Meadville. 


SELECT MINOR POEMS, or Geerne and Scnitter— Translated with noves, 
by J. S. Dwight. Being the third volume of Ripley's specomens of Foreign La- 
terature. Boston, Hilliard, Gray & Co. 


We hail this beautiful volume as a gem added to our liter- 
ature. The translator has done his work admirably, and those 
who know the difficulties of transplanting such fragile flowers 
of poetry from one language to another, will give him cre- 
dit for ‘much tenderness and skill. The change of soil, we 
think, has killed none of these plants. The fragrance and 
beauty which has delighted the Germans so long, will now 
gratify also the English eye and sense. We feel proud, 
Americans, that this unique addition to our literature eater 
have been effected in this country, and think great credit due, 
not only to the translator and his assistants, but also to Mr. 
Ripley, the originator of the enterprise, and to the Boston 
Publishers of the work. 

This volume contains about 450 pages, and a sufficient num- 
ber of the best smaller poems of Goethe and Schiller, to give 
a distinct and complete idea of these great men, as Poets. To 
measure them in all their range of genius and accomplishment, 
as Philosophers, Dramatic W riters and Artists, we should be 
obliged to study quite other and different productions of their 
minds. But one side, and that a choice one, is distinctly seen 
through the medium of this little volume. The graceful muse 
ot lyric poetry, whose shrine they never forsook, however 
much absorbed in severer studies, repaid them for their devo- 
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tion by preserving to their genius an unfading spring. 
Goethe, especially, produced these flowers of poetry to his 
latest old age; like the orange-tree, loaded with ripe fruit, yet 
putting forth also perpetual blossoms. It certainly seems to us 
that his little poems, published after he was seventy years old, 
surpass all the rest in tenderness, melody and grace. We have 
a similar example in English literature in Wordsworth, whose 
latest poems excel his earlier ones in liquid and airy sweetness, 
Both carry into their age the freshness of their childhood. 
Both have attained the end so beautifully desired by the one— 


‘‘T could wish my days to be 
* Bound each to each in natural piety.” 


The first part of the work contains Goethe’s songs. These 
little things possess an indescribable charm. They always 
express one leeling or the simplest thought—so simple, that 
we read them again to see whether we have really caught the 
meaning. ‘They are like the brief whistle of a bird, falling on 
the ear in the stillness of asummer’s noon, beautiful, because 
in harmony withthe scene. If you try to analyze the charm, 
it vanishes. It will not do to bring home the sparrow’s nest, 
except you can also bring home “ the river and sky.” Thus— 


SELF-DECEPTION. 


The curtain flutters to and fro 
From my fair neighbor’s room, 

She listens over here, I know, 
To see if I’m at home, 


And whether now the jealous mood, 
Which I’ve indulged all day, 
Has courage, as I swore it should, 

Within my heart to stay. 


But, ah! the lovely child, I find, 
Has thought of no such thing ; 

And it is but the evening wind 
That makes the curtain swing. 


Or this-— 
TO LINA. 
Should these little songs, my dearest, 
Come once more into thy hand, 


Seat thee at thy harp, where, nearest 


Thee, thy friend was wont to stand 
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Wildly set the chords to ringing, 
And then o’er the book incline ;— 
But not reading—only singing : 
So shall every leaf be thine. 


Ah how mournful looks in letters, 
Black on white, the song to me, 

Which from lips of thine throws fetters 
Round the heart, or sets it free ! 


The following is an admirable translation of an amusing piece: 
VANITAS! VANITATUM VANITAS! 


I’ve set my heart upon nothing, you see ; 
Hurrah ! 
And so the world goes well with me. 
Hurrah ! 
And who has a mind to be fellow of mine, 
Why, let him take hold and help me drain 
These mouldy lees of wine. 


I set my heart at first upon wealth ; 
Hurrah ! 
And bartered away my peace and health ; 
But, ah! 
The slippery change went about like air, 
And when I had clutched me a handful here, 
Away it went there. 





I set my heart upon woman next ; 
Hurrah ! 
For her sweet sake was oft perplexed ; 
But, ah! 
The False one lookedf or a daintier lot, 
The Constant one wearied me out and out, 
The Best was not easily got. 


I set my heart upon travels grand, 
Hurrah ! 
And spurned our plain old Fatherland ; 
But, ah! 
Nought seemed to be just the thing it should, 
Most comfortless beds and indifferent food, 
My tastes misunderstood. 


I set my heart upon sounding fame ; 
Hurrah ' 

And, lo! I’m eclipsed by some upstart’s name , 
And, ah! 
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When in public life I loomed quite high, 
The folks that passed me would look awry ! 
Thelr very worst friend was I. 


And then I set my heart upon war. 
Hurrah ! 
We gained some battles with eclat. 
Hurrah ! 
We troubled the foe with sword and flame, 
( And some of our friends fared quite the same.) 
I lost a leg for fame. 


Now I’ve set my heart upon nothing, you see ; 
Hurrah ! 
And the whole wide world belongs to me. 
Hurrah ! 
The feast begins to run low no doubt ; 
But at the old cask we’ll have one good bout. 
Come, drink the lees all out! 





From the Ballads we can only take 


THE YOUTH AND THE MILL STREAM. 


YOUTH. 





Thou clear, bright brooklet, running by 
So sweetly, 

Where runnest thou, with laughing eye, 
So fleetly ? 

Whither so fast adown the vale ? 

Thou need’st not blush to tell thy tale. 


STREAM. 


Bright brooklet was I once, my friend ; 
They caught me, 
And, in this narrow channel penn‘d, 


_ _ They taught me 
To wind no more at my own will ; 


But I must steadily to mill. 


emia 


YOUTH. 


To mill, methinks, in happy mood 
Thou'rt speeding ; 

Such griefs as fever our young blood 
Unheeding. 

The miller,s pretty daughter, Brook, 

Does she oft bless thee with a look ’ 
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STREAM. 


She comes, when morning's earliest beam 
Is glowing, 

To bathe her face in the cool stream 
Fast flowing. 

So fair and full her snowy breast, 

My heated waters rise in mist. 


YOUTH. 


If love's wild flame in thy cool stream 
Can riot, 

Then how can flesh and blood e’er dream 
Of quiet? 

Who’er has seen her once before, 

Alas ! must seek her evermore. 


STREAM. 


Then on the wheels with splashing sound 
I tumble, 

And start the paddles ; round and round 
They rumble. 

Since she, sweet maiden, tends the mill, 

The stream rolls down with heartier will. 


YOUTH. 


Poor thing ! and can no lover's woe 
Distress thee ' 
She laughs at thee, and cries, ‘* Now go, 
God bless thee! ” 
Or she can hold e’en thee, I ween, 
With one fond glance of her blu een. 
STREAM. 
Ah, yes! tis hard to leave it so, 
Sweet valley ! 
All down the meadow, winding slow, 
I dally ; 
And, had I but for once my say, 
Straight back to her I’d wend my way. 


YOUTH. 


Partner in grief! now go I must 
In sorrow ; 

Thou’lt murinur joy to me, I trust, 
To-morrow. 

Go, tell her o'er and o’er again, 

The silent hope of her true swain. 
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As it is absolutely necessary to stop somewhere in making 
extracts, and as all our readers are not as fond of poetry as 
ourselves, we will (for the present) confine ourselves to two 
more of these sweet poems. The one is from Faust, admira- 
bly rendered, by Mr.G. W. Hillard, the other is like a solemn 
voluntary on an organ: 


SONG OF THE ANGELS IN “ FAUST.” 
RAPHAEL. 
The sun resounds, with ancient wont, 
’Mid brother spheres in rival song, 
And, with appointed journeyment, 
Rolls in his thunder movement on. 
His vision gives the angels might, 
‘Though none to fathom him assay ; 
While rest thy lofty works of light 
Lordly, as at their natal day. 
GABRIEL. 
And, swift incomprehensibly, 
Earth speeds in splendor round, 
Changing Elysian brillianey 
With shuddering night profound. 
foams on the cliff’s deep-sunken basement, 
In widening streams, the sea-wave hoarse : 
Earth, sea, and cliff, in fearful mazement, 
Speed—ceaseless—quick—their spheric course. 
MICHAEL. 
Fell, rival storms sweep forth amain, 
Irom sea to land, from land to sea. 
And form in wrath their potent chain, 
That girds, and girds eternally. 
Waste, waste and wild the lightning gleams 
Before the bolted thunder’s way, 
Yet, Lord, thy servants praise the beams 


That, softly changing, form thy day. 


THE THREE TOGETHER. 


Thy vision gives the Angels might, 
Though none thy glories fathom may, 

While rest thy lofty works of light, 
Lordly, as at their natal day. 
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PROG@MIUM. 


In his great name—sole self-created One ! 

Who from eternity hath wrought alone ; 

{In His great name, who gives us Faith for sight, 

Who gives us Trust, and Love, and Will’s strong might , 
His name, whom feeble men so often call, 

Yet whose true Essence is unknown to all ;—- 


Far as the ear can hear, or eye can see, 

He only in the known appears to thee, 

And for thy spirit’s highest fire-winged flight 
Emblems enough all round the shed their light. 

It charms thee on; all things forbid thy stay : 
Where’er thou roamest, beauty lights the way. 

Thou count’st no more ; of time thou thinkest never ; 
Each step a world, each moment a Forever. 


Of the poems of Schiller we cannot now give any speci- 
mens—nor of the versions in English Hexameter and Pen- 
tameter, the difficulties of which metre, Mr. Dwight has gen- 
erally conquered—nor of the beautiful irregular unrhymed 
lyrics—nor of the Art-Poems—nor of the Epigrams and shorter 
Parables. Our readers, fond of such things, must buy the 
book for themselves. Mr. Dwight’s excellent notes alone are, 
(as the auctioneers say) worth the price. 





PRESBYTERIAN ARROGANCE. 


We know not by what words other than these to express 
our idea of the conduct of the Presbytery of Wilmington in 
relation to the case of Mr. James M. McKim. 

This gentleman, our readers will probably remember, address- 
eda letter to this Presbytery, stating that after long and serious 
enquiry he had come to the conclusion that the doctrine of a 
vicarious Atonement was not a scripture truth. In conse- 
quence of this change of opinion, he withdrew himself from 
their connexion. The Presbytery however could not let him 
go so easily. They appointed two of their number to confer 
with him on the subject. Tiiis conference was held in Phila- 


delphia, last October. What followed, let the Presbytery 
themselves say. 


31 
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“In that conference, Mr. McKim admitted the “ Letter,” to 
be his production; expressed his firm adherence to the doctrine 
therein contained ; declined giving any further explanation of his 
views ; and wished to be judged by that letter, and by that alone. 
He declared that he did not wish to appear before Presbytery, nor 
to be cited with a view to his being heard; that he was willing 
Presbytery should proceed at once, at their first meeting, to act on 
his case, and decide as they might think proper. 

On the 9th day of October 1838, the Presbytery met at Port 
Penn. The committee of conference made their report. 

And now, on this 10th day of October, 1838. the Presbytery 
baving fully considered the case, have come to the following de- 
cision. 

That, as the heresy broached by Mr. McKim,—the denial of a 
Vieurious Atonement—is of a most dangerous kind, striking at the 
very Vitals of the Christian faith ; ( drawing after it necessarily, as 
this Presbytery thinks, the denial of the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, of 
the Divinity ef Christ, the Divinity and Personality of the Holy 
Spirit, ‘Total Depravity, Justification by Faith, the Eternity of Fu- 
ture Punishment, and other doctrines which this Presbytery deem 
fundamental ;) and whereas, this charge of heresy is not built on 
uncertain inference, but on his express and most explicit declara- 
tions, the heresy being in so many words CONFESSED, and not only 
confessed but defended in a long and formal argument ;—whereas, 
it is a heresy which has usually been followed by suspension or de- 
position from the ministry ; and whereas, the only use of further 
delay and of formal citations, would be to give Mr. McKim an op- 
portunity of further triai, which he declares he does not wish, and 
we, after his CLEAR CONFESSION, do not need. 

Therefore Resolved, that James Mitter McKim, be, and he 
hereby is, solemnly Deposep from the gospel ministry ; and may 
the Lord show him his error, and have mercy on his soul! 

And that all the churches may be warned against hearing him 
preach, Resolved, that notice of this act be published in the 
** Philadelphia Observer,” and the “ Presbyterian.” 

Published by order of Presbytery, 
EK. W. Giisert. Stated Clerk. 


We donot know whether it be customary or not, in the 
Presbyterian Church, to depose men from the Ministry by 
solemn process. We find nothing in their standards, however, 
to support such a course. From the ministry of the Presby- 
terian church, they can, of course, according to their own as- 
sumptions depose a man— and from the Presbyterian church, 
they may, claiming the keys of the kingdom, excommunicate 
a man—but to depose a person from the Gospen. Munistry 
seems to us equivalent to a claim of authority over al] Christian 
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churches—of being the true Head of the Church,—and of 
being Wiser than the Apostles of the Lord Jesus. 

Ist. Suppose Mr. McKim had in the interval of three 

months and more, which elapsed between his leaving the Pres- 
byterian church and this deposition, become a preacher in the 
Nethodist, Baptist, Episcopal or Congregational churches— 
in deposing him, they would be plainly deposing an Episcopal 
or Methodist preacher. Thus they assume an authority over 
other churches of the Lord Jesus. But, you may reply, he did 
not join these other churches, and perhaps they would not 
have admitted him. What difference does this make in the 
principle? When you declare that a man shall cease to be a 
Minister of Jesus Christ because he dissents from your creed, 
you virtually declare that those who dissent from the Presbyte- 
rian creed have no right to be Ministers of Christ. But Episco- 
palians and Methodists dissent from the Presbyterian creed— 
therefore you say they are not truly Ministers of Christ. Thus 
you assert authority over all the churches. 
* 2. But this is not the worst of it. You are not only assert- 
ing authority which belongs to other churches, but you are 
arrogating powers which belong to God and to his Christ alone. 
The only way in which you can claim the right of deposing a 
man from the ministry is by asserting that it was your act 
which put him into the ministry. But the Bible tells us it is 
not Presbyteries but Gop who sets in the church, Apostles, 
prophets, teachers, miracles, gifts, helps, governments, diversi- 
ties of tongues. (1 Cor. XII, 28.) Just as much as the pow- 
er to work a miracle comes from God, so does the power to 
be a teacher, prophet or Apostle. And no man taketh this 
honour unto himself, but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron, (Heb. V. 4.) If Gop therefore made him a preacher, 
how can a Presbytery unmake him, by a vote? If God did not 
make him a preacher, then he never was one and so again no 
Presbytery can depose him. He who was never in, cannot 
be put out. If then the Presbytery assume that they made 
Mr. McKim a preacher, and therefore they can depose him, 
they are arrogating the power which God has reserved to 
himself—for says Paul, it is God “ who hath also made us able 
ministers of the New Testament,” (2 Cor. Ill. 6.) If they do 
not assume this, they are undertaking to put out of the ministry 
one whom they believe God put in. 

3. Butin undertaking to depose a preacher at all for his 
opinions they do what the Apostles did not, and therefore 
they must affect to be wiser then they. They understand better 
what is needed for the purity of the church, and to preserve its 
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soundness than those antiquated Christians, Peter, Paul, James, 
and John. Paul did not publicly depose from the ministry those 
who in his opinion preached “another Gospel” to the Gala- 
tians. He wished that they might be cut off, which troubled 
them, but he did not proceed to do it—he said that he knew of 
some who perverted the Gospel] ol Christ, but he fulminated 
no bull against him in person. If there be any such, or if J 
myself preach another Gospel, let us be anathema. This was 
all that the ardent Paul did. Clothed with Apostolic power, 
filled with the inspiration of Heaven, he didjnot proceed to do, 
what a little modern Presbytery coolly performs. 


‘‘Fools rush in where angels dare not tread.” 


It would be an interesting and useful inquiry to “ask what 
course the Apostles authorised to be taken in regard to those 
who introduce new and false opinions. The Holy Mother 
at Rome, has assumed the right of excommunicating such— 
and her Protestant children, treading regularly in her footsteps, 
have asserted and acted upon the same principle. The only 
difference between most Prostestant churches and the Roman 
church is, in whose hands shall the power reside of deciding 
what is orthodox and what heterodox. The Romans claim 
it to themselves—each Protestant church says “ No! it be- 
longs to us, and to our creed-makers.” But it seems to us 
that the Apostles taught that a dangerous heresy shows itself 
always in schism—that he who innovates, separates himself, 
and is not separated—he is puffed up with the pride of his 
knowledge or his supposed sanctity, and says to the rest of the 
church “ stand apart, Iam holier than thou.” For sins of con- 
duct, the Apostles and Jesus Christ taught the church to sep- 
arate themselves after aflectionate attempts to reform the of- 
fender. Butas to errors of opinion what say they? Jude, 
after describing such unstable ones, wandering stars, says. 
“These, be they who separate themselves’—{ v. 19.] John 
speaking of the Anti-Christs who had already come, says [1. 
John. I. 19.] They went out from us, but they were not of 
us ; for,if they had been of us, they would have continued with 
us: but they went out, that they might be made manifest that 
they were not all ofus. St. Peter also in the second chapter 
of his second Epistle, after describing false teachers who had 
entered into the church, does not proceed to depose them from 
the Gospel Ministry, he leaves their punishment to the Lord, 
for says he [v. 9.] “The Lord knoweth how to deliver the 
godly out of temptations, and to reserve the unjust unto the 
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day of judgment to be punished.” Paul says to Titus (chap. 
ill. 10) “An heretic after the first and second admonition 
reject” —But this word heretic as used by Paul signified one 
who separated himself and made aschism on account of his 
opinions. (See commentators ad locum.) The next verse 
proves this, for he says that such an one is “ condemned of 
himself.” He was not excommunicated ;if so, he would be 
condemned by the church—but he had withdrawn from them, 
so “condemning himself.” In the celebrated prophecy (1 Tim. 
IV. 1. &c.—) we find no command given to excommunicate 
or“ depose from the ministry” the false teachers there pre- 
dicted. 

These are but hints. The subject deserves a more thorough 
discussion. But thus far, it appears to us that the heretical 
spirit isa proud, separating, exclusive spirit, which loves to 
walk apart, and fence itself in with creeds and formalas, lifting 
up the skirts of its garments lest the common tonch should 
profame them—while the truly Christian faith inspires humil- 
ity and love, and seeks to approach those in error, to take 
them by the hand, to sympathize with their struggles, to weep 
over their mistakes, to advise, and lead, and counsel—not to 
drive, denounce, threaten, excommunicate or depose. 

J. F.C. 


PARABLE VI. 


The saying that in heaven there is music and celestial harp- 
ings of angels, is no fable. 

It was said to me once by the Jnterpreter, that every human 
spirit was like a musical instrument—The Maker of these 
spirits, the all-skilful Performer upon them, is God. We are 
spiritual Harps. As every harp made of human hands is less 
liable to slip out of tune, and to snap its strings, when placed 
in a genial climate—so is it with the harpstrings of the Heart. 
But for this Harp, there is rarely found on earth a genial 
atmosphere and clime. God,has placed it in a rough world, Its 
place in this life is in a state of trial and discipline. It is true, 
when first placed here, it is all in tune and ready to be played 
on; and though its strings are weak, and often slip from their 
tension, and often snap asunder, yet the hand that made it, 
tunes it again, and gives it new strings, that its music may 
ever be sweet and not discordant. Still, if it be not “kept 
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with all diligence” by us who are its keepers here, and the 
pupils of Him who teaches us to “ make melody in our hearts” 
—then, when He takes it to himself to play upon it the great 
Anthem which the Redeemed of that brighter world love to 
sing—it will be found all untuned and shattered, giving forth 
nothing but dark discords to the touch. Though the all-ge- 
nial climate of Paradise itself should be around it, the soft 
ambrosia] air shall impart no harmony to its frame, and it shall 
be cast forth from his presence, as an unprofitable thing. 

sut to the spirits of the just made perfect, because they 
laboured together with God, cn earth, to keep their hearts in 
tune, are now, in Heaven, joining in the thousand varied 
strains of the celestial Hymn they began to learn here below, 
which is called “Holiness to the Lord”—In joy that never dies, 
their hearts are making melody unto the near breathing of the 
spirit of God. There, music is the thoughts of the minds, the 
feeling of their hearts, the language of their lips; and through 
ages on ages, eternal youth is upon them, and the smile of the 
Father around them. Cc. P. C. 





PROGRESSIVENESS IN CHARACTER. 


We naturally mourn for those, who are taken away from 
earth; for the parting of the cords of life is so associated in 
memory with looks and gestures of seeming pain—the valley of 
the shadow of death is so dark and fearful,—-the future world 
and its modes of being so veiled in mystery,—that we cannot 
but feel, as if the dead lost something in leaving this bright and 
beautiful world. Yet, in one view, we can see, that their change 
of circumstances may be happy. Will not death be ¢he grand 
opportunity to alter our habits? We cast off the body—--we leave 
old scenes and associations—we are freed from the round of 
cares and toils, pleasures and grievances—and lifted out of the 
atmosphere of custom. We know not perhaps, how much we 
all depend and rest upon social practices and regular re- 
turning influences; but perhaps too we know not, till loosed 
from this pressure, the expansive force of the spirit. 

Progress here is plainly often checked by habit. Doubtless 
it is well that it should be. Thought then becomes more defi- 
nite, feeling more settled, energy more firm and equal. But 
there is an evident danger in that peculiarity of our nature, 
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which we call habit. It is the danger of monotony. When 
the buoyant days of childhood are over, and we put on the 
staidness of more mature years, and duties call and cares dis- 
tract us, how stationary do most of us become. We have 
formed our characters, we say, and become decrepid with age 
in the fullness of our strength, and so drudge along, till we 
step into the grave,—active, it may be, in particular callings, 
and faithful in a measure in social relations,and yet,withal me- 
chanical—How many sink into a dullness and lethargy of re- 
ligious temper, which they would thank any one to rouse them 
from. Day by day they sigh over sins, which they day by day 
confess, and week by week build up resolutions, which week by 
week are overturned, until they tire of all attempts, and lose 
their moral enterprise, and settle into mediocrity—envying 
the more successful, hoping that circumstances will one day 
be more favourable, almost wishing in their despair, that trial 
might be sent to waken them from dullness. In time they 
lose self-respect, and become accustomed to associate the idea 
of inferiority and meanness with the thought of their own 
character, until the generous sensibility of honor grows callous, 
and they become incredulous as to the possibility of attaining 
high excellence. And then comes indolent self contentment 
even amid conscious unworthiness. And then comes spiritual 
death. Well does the Poet say: 


Courage gone—all’s gone. 
Better never have been born. 


Now and then we do meet with men, who seem to have 
some peculiar power of advancement. They change so rapid- 
ly that we hardly keep sight and knowledge of them. They 
enter from one sphere of interest into another yet higher; from 
one mode of action into another yet nobler; while their field 
of duty and influence and usefulness widens daily. They 
were once our companions, and all insensibly friendship has 
deepened into reverence; they who were equals, have become 
objects of admiration and imitation. Such men never grow 
old. We wonder at these prodigies. But what powers do 
they possess, of which we have not the germs? What mys- 
terious destiny marshals them along the upward paths forever 
in the light, while we are chilled in the shadow. 

How glad and strong and free and gay are the progressive. 
Progress in the affection of men, to honor, confidence, and 
open hearted reliance ;—progress in knowledge, from vague 
notions and doubts and contracted thoughts, to wide infor- 
mation and assured wisdom and catholic tastes;—progress in 
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moral power, increasing composure and self command, stea- 
dier zeal, freer impulse, more harmonious desires, and surer 
efliciency, a sensibility growing daily more lively, and a purity 
hourly sweetning the fountains of feeling;—-here is man’s hea- 
ven now and forever. There is alacrity, and the glow of cheer. 
fulness, and buoyancy of spirit, and light heartedness, and 
serene joy, where there is the consciousness of progress. And 
thence springs ready sympathy. The progressive man is 
always in his place, all wants are seasonable. All goes well. 
He catches occasions as they come. And the world and he 
are tuned to unison, and keep time. While the dull man 
sees only the lessening brightness of the angels, who have gone 
forever, and finds himself formed like a lame man in a hurry- 
ing crowd. 

These reflections may suggest two useful hints as to duty. 
I. Never let us think of it, as a possible thing, that we should 
remain ina half grown, dwarfish virtue. Let us not sit list- 
less in the contemplation of our past failures. If the spring 
time has passed we must sow in the summer, if the morning is 
gone we must toil in the hot noon. It is a most miserable 
habit to judge of our capacities from the past. Present at- 
tainments are a worthless standard. Noone can dream of 
his powers for good. Have we abused our talents; misused 
our time; let not depressing thoughts of this weaken our re- 
maining energy: let not sad memories clog us. Shall we add 
to past foolishness indolent melancholy. 

Il. Let us look upon friends and acquaintances with deeper 
interest. Under even and calm exteriors what tumult is there 
often of emotion. What longing for improvement, could they 
but see an encouraging look and a helping hand. The face 
is smiling, but dissatisfaction and self-reproving lurk within. 
Many a man, who has been led to reflection and had some 
good feeling awakened in his soul, has been utterly chilled and 
disheartened by want of sympathy. Others have made up an 
opinion of him and treat him accordingly, and he has hardly 
the opportunity to alter his character. He fears to make him- 
self ridiculous. His late high hopes seem to him the delusion 
ofa heated brain, Let us constantly bear this in mind, and 
watch the signs of the spirit. “Oh! for the temper of him 
who would not quench the smoking flax.” Let us look on all 
around us as longing for improvement, do not let us dispirit 
them, do not let us mock them, but let eye and smile speak 
hope. Ww. H. ©. 
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THE CHILD ASLEEP. 


l. 
Move gently round her bed! 
Break not her quiet rest! 
What heavenly peace o’er the pale face is spread. 
I will not mourn dear girl ; for thou art blest. 


2. 
Cannot my kiss restore, 
Warmth to thy lips, my child ? 
Will that small waxen hand clasp mine no more * 
Nor open the fringed lids with glances mild ? 


9 


«. 
What a mysterious charm, 
What sweet and awful grace, 
As if the beauteous features to embalm, 
Death’s gentle angel left from his embrace. 


4. 
Yet, yet another kiss 
On that smoth brow and hair 
Drink in my soul, the vision of pure bliss 
To cheer thee through a world of sin and care. 


ds 
Oh God! She was not mine. 
Thy priceless treasure lent, 
Grateful for her sweet teachings, I resign. 
Blessings reward thee lovely innocent! 


6. 
Young cherub! thou art gone. 


No! never back to earth 
Thee would I call, with us to sin and mourn, 
Pure child of heaven by the second birth. 


35 
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ROMAN COINS IN TENNESSEE. 





In the year 1822, a Roman coin of silver was found two 
and a half miles from Fayetteville, in the state of Tennessee, 
about four feet from the surface of the earth. It was coined 
in the reign of Commodus, who succeeded Marcus Aurelius, 
A. D. 180, and was somewhat larger than the American dime. 
On one side it bore the bust of Commodus in a perfect state of 
preservation; the letters surrounding it were much worn, but 
the following were distinctly legible. 


COMMODYS. AVG.——ER. EL. 


On the Reverse, 


TRPV. IMP. III. COS. I. PP. 


About the same time another silver coin of the same size, 
and coined during the reign of Antoninus Pius, was found in 
digging a cellar in the Town of Fayetteville, not far from the 
lines of one of those ancient fortifications so commen on the 
valley of the Ohio. On one side was the bust of Antoninus 
Pius, and around the edge the following letters. 





ANTONINVS. AVG. PIVS. PP. ARI. COS III. 


On the reverse was the bust of Marcus Aurelius, around 
which were the following letters. 


AVRELIVS. CEA. AVG. P. II. COS. 


The words Antoninus Aug. Pius, and Aurelius Cea Aug, 
were perfectly legible, the rest were less distinct being much 
defaced by time. The latter coin I believe is still in the pos- 
session of the gentleman who found it; the former was deposi- 
ted in a Museum, at Nashviile, then belonging to the late Col. 
R. E. W. Earl, but was stolen therefrom by some admirer 
of antiquity. 

That coins above mentioned are genuine Roman coins, and 
that they were found in the places mentioned, the writer 0! 
this entertains no doubt. Mr. Atwater in alluding to the 
discovery of these coins, speaks of them as having been found 
in a cave, and supposes they were placed there for the purpose 
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of being found again, in order to excite enquiry and speculation 
among antiquarians. In this he is mistaken; they were not 
found in a cave, but as above mentioned. 

May not their history be connected with at least some of 
the ancient ruins which are scattered over the American con- 
tinent? Del Rio who examined the ruins of Palenque in Gua- 
tamala, and Cabrera, who wrote a dissertation on the first 
peopling of America, suppose that this continent was visited 
by the Romans, when at the height of their power. if they 
ever visited Mexico, it is not improbable that the coins above 
mentioned may have found their way to the interior of Ten- 
nessee, by means of that intercourse, which probably existed, 
between the various tribes or nations then inhabiting the con- 
tinent. From the situation in which they were found, it is 
not taxing our credulity too far to say, they had lain there for 
centuries. w. v. 








LITERARY NOTICES, 


1. Sene-Cutrure. An address introductory to the Frankiin Lectures, delwered 
at Boston. September, 1838. By Wituiam E. Cuannine, 


sefore we proceed to remark on this address, we wish to no- 
tice a very singular criticism about it, which came under our 
observation, in looking over that excellent print, the New York 
American. This paper has long been distinguished for its 
general preference of moral principles to party tactics, for its 
high integrity, and its sound and large literary criticism. In the 
number of which we speak was a notice of Dr. Channing's 
Address with copious extracts, and a just award of praise, ap- 
parently from the pen of the Editor. In its closing para- 
graph however, he says that he has received another criticism 
on the same discourse, by an able writer which alludes, “ with 
almirable point,” to the fact of no notice being taken of the 
Bible among the means of self-culture enumerated by Dr. 
Channing. “Accordingly, his correspondent remarks on this 
supposed omission, through several paragraphs. He observes 
that in a discourse upon self-culture, pronounced by a clergy- 
man, we might expect to see some allusion to the scriptures 
‘ts a source of knowledge, though 2 laymam might perhaps be 
excused for omitting it. He ‘then goes on in a vein of gen- 
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tleman-like severity to account for it by another supposition, 
namely, that in Boston, men have learned to do without the 
Bible, substituting natural religion and morality in its place, 
If we had met with these remarks in a partisan print (theologi- 
cal or political) we should have taken no notice of them. But 
believing Mr. King to be a man of integrity and honor, we 
think it was not through intention but by mistake that he al- 
lowed such misrepresentations to appear, and that he will be 
as ready to correct them as we are to point them out. We 
therefore ask his attention to the following considerations. 

Is it the part of Christian charity to infer, that the cause 
of an omission of reference to the Bible in an address like the 
present, must needs be a disrespect or indifference to the sa- 
cred volume? Might not some other cause quite as probable be 
assigned—as for instance, the Speaker’s want of room to do 
justice to so vast a theme—or, that he was in the habit of 
recommending the Bible every Sabbath in the year, as his au- 
dience were well aware,—or that he had already printed and 
published his sentiments with respect to the important place 
the scriptures should hold in education, and wished to use this 
occasion to reccommend some other important, though sub- 
ordinate, means of culture? Is it so certain, that we must 
always demand of a clergyman to mention the scriptures, when 
he opens his mouth to speak or takes pen to write—or that 
we may excuse a layman from ever alluding to them at all’ 
If it was understoed that a preacher must always mention 
the Bible, or be suspected of Infidelity, would not such men- 
tion seem forced, formal, professional-—and of course lose all 
its weight. And when a statesman or a politician, who is not 
expected or required by public sentiment to recommend the 
scriptures, does so recommend them as did John Quincy 
Adams, for example, in his late admirable letter to the Young 
men of Baltimore—has not this a better effect than if he had 
been a preacher, because it seems the result of genuine con- 
viction? What can tend more to deaden and freeze a man’s 
mind than to be obliged to be constantly asking himself“ what 
am I expected to say?” instead of saving what his own mind 
dictates? Or to say a little about twenty different doctrines 
or truths, lest he should be suspected of doubting them, instead 
of enlarging on the theme immediately before him ? 

All this we have said on the supposition that Dr. Chan- 
ning did not formally allude to the scriptures in this address. 
Even on that supposition, it should seem, a candid man reed 
not condemn him. But what will our readers, and what will 
Mr. King, think of the “admirable point” of this criticism— 
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when they learn that Dr. Channing pip actually and special- 
ly mention the Bible as a source oi culture? We extract the 
paragraph. 


«One important topic remains. That great means of self-improvement, Chris- 
tianity, is yet untouched, and its greatness forbids me now to approach it. I will on- 
ly say that if you study Christianity in its original records and not in human creeds; 
if you consider its clear revelations of God, its life giving promises of pardon and 
spiritual strength, its correspondence to man’s reason, conscience and best affec- 
tio..s,and its adaptation to his wants,sorrows, anxieties and fears, : if you consider 
the strength of its proofs, the purity of its precepts, the divine greatness of the 
character of its author, and the immortality which it opens before us, you will feel 
yourselves bound to welcome it joyfully, gratefully, as affording aids and incite- 
ments to Self-culture, which would vainly be sought in all other means.” 


No more, we presume, need be said on this part of our 
subject. We now pass on to consider the address itself. We 
may describe its character ina very few words. It is cha- 
racterized by that earnestness, directness and plainess—by that 
strong desire to produce useful rather than original thoughts— 
by that intense sympathy with man as man—by that contempt 
of the merely conventional, local, fashionable, and arbitrary— 
by that devout reverence for the capacities of human nature 
and firm faith in their final developement—-which give the key 
to all Dr. Channing’s later writings. Were we to add an 
unfavorable criticism, it is that in aiming at perfect clearness 
he sometimes becomes diffuse and repeats himself. But that 
which is a fault to some readers, may be a merit to others. 

We proposed making a few extracts. Buton the whole we 
will omit them, in the hope of giving larger ones in our next 
number, 

One remark upon the system of popular leetures which is 
becoming so fashionable in this country, and is carried to its 
utmost height in Boston. During the winter months, the 
large lecture room at the Temple, and the vast space of the 
Odeon, are crowded almost every week night with audiences 
of one or two thousand persons. They listen to lectures from 
such men as Dan. Webster, Gov. Everett, Geo. Bancroit, 
Dr, Channing, John Quincy Adams, R. W. Emerson, Jared 
Sparks, and others eminent among distinguished men. This 
is the way to educate a people. The living voice, not the dead 
book, must rouse the intellect, and lead captive the thought 
by the charm of wise and sweet words. ‘Thus was ancient 
Athens instructed. Her historians recited their works in 
public—her Orators thundered before the people—her Plato 
and Socrates lectured on wisdom beneath the open sky, or 
half-shaded by some Phidian porch—and there the careless 
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passer through the market might have heard the Epicurean 
and Stoic disputing with the Apostle Paul. The living voice, 
say we, before books, or along with books, to instruct a people, 
We wish that other cities, especially our Western ‘ones,would 
imitate Boston in having courses of lectures, and that our emi- 
nent statesmen and divines would not think it beneath them to 
lend their talents to this work. 


Nor. Since the above article went to the Printer, we have 
seen in the N. Y. American of the 5th January, the following 
honorable recantation of the charge on which we have com. 
mented above. It is no more than we expected from the 
character of the Editor. 


Seir-Cutrurse. By Docror Criannixnc.—On a re-perusal of this excellent 
work, we find that we have been made to do injustice to its distinguished author 
in the matter of the charge that the Bible, as such, is not held up as an efficient 
means in the great task of Setr-Cutrure. Our remarks upon the work had 
reference, more particularly, to the former part of it,and we were induced to forego 
a thorough examina ion of the latter part, by the offer of a critical notice, the 
sentiments of which we inadvertently endorsed. We are the more scrupulous 
in making the amende honorable, inasmuch as we differ materially from that gen- 
tleman on some important points of religious belief, at the same time giving him 
the highest praise for the purest intentions, and the most delightful candor. Jus- 
tice requires of us the complete surrender of the opinion that the Holy Scriptures 
are not particularly alluded to in the connection described. That it may be 
neither tardy nor inadequate, we insert a paragraph conclusive on that subject. 


Here follows the passage we have extracted above. J. F. c. 


2. THE ADVOCATE OF MORAL REFORM. Published by the New-York 
Female Moral Reform Society. A Semi-Monthly Periodical, at $1, per an- 
num, in advance. Office No. 149, Nassau Street, New-York. 


Being obliged to spend the Sabbath at a hotel in the town 
of Huron, Ohio, last summer, we saw, for the first time, a copy 
of this periodical. The perusal of it induced us to go to the 
office in New-York and become a subscriber to the work.— 
Our object was to become acquainted with its character. 
McDowell’s Journal we often heard of, but never saw. 
course we cannot say whether the charges brought against it, 
of feeding the evil passions it professed to oppose by its im- 
pure descriptions, are correct or not. Misrepresentations are 
very apt to be made of every new thing—and these charges 
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may have been misrepresentations, or they may have been 
founded in fact. But having read the work, as now conduct- 
ed by a committee of Females, we can say with confidence 
that no such objection applies to it. Undoubtedly an impure 
imagination could find food here, as also in the Bible, for its 
corrupt tastes. That is unavoidable. “Unto them that are 
defiled and unbelieving is nothing pure; but even their mind 
and conscience is defiled.” ['Tit. I. 15.] 

Those who know any thing of our cities, of our colleges, of 
the temptations to which young men, clerks, students, mecha- 
nics, &c. are chiefly exposed, must feel but too deeply that 
the sin of licentiousness is among the most terrific of our na- 
tional calamities. Pure must be the heart, strong the princi- 
ples, wholesome and healthy the early education of the young 
man who, in certain circumstances, can resist the influences 
which surround him urging tosin. All kinds of provocations 
and allurements abound. Licentious books and paintings in- 
flame the imagination, unchaste stories and unbridled con- 
versation sound in his ears, his companions ridicule his inno- 
cence, mock at his scruples, and oppose his reluctance by so- 
phistical arguments. These are his foes froin without. And 
from within comes the voice of passion, the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eye, and the pride of life, to join the armies of 
the aliens, in league against his purity. Where are the good 
influences to oppose these enemies ? 

The Pulpit is too modest to speak on such a subject. He 
may go tochureh, year after vear, and hear no affectionate 
warning, no solemn rebuke, as to this most dangerous sin. 
The Press, religious and moral, is silent—thus giving a tacit 
assent to the loose morality of the world. Parents, friends, 
are too shamefaced to advise or counsel him on this point. 
Alas! were this all. They too often feed the consuming fire 
by the levity with which they treat the subject. 

Is it not time, then that something should be done? Is it 
not time that those who profess an interest in human happi- 
ness should at Jeast consider whether something may not be 
done?’ May they not clothe themselves with a higher and 
purer modesty, which can speak in grave and earnest tones 
about this sin, as about others—which need not blush to treat 
in a Christian spirit and with a holy purpose even the most 
corrupt themes—just as Jesus Christ did not fear to go among 
lepers, publicans and sinners. 

_ The paper before us appears to be well conducted. If half 
its assertions be true, then it is indeed high time to be up and 
doing in regard to this matter. The most interesting part of 
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its contents, perhaps, are the reports of Visiting Committees of 
Females who do not shrink from exploring the haunts of vice 
and sin, armed only with the might of Christian benevolence 
and truth. They have succeeded apparently, in rescuing 
many from ruin, who have but just entered the career of 
shame, and saving others whose feet were tottering on the 
brink. The Annals of philanthropy show no higher deeds 
than these. We cannot but add our feeble voice to cheer 
them on, and to remind them not to be weary of well doing. 
And we do sincerely wish that every preacher, at least, and 
every man professing an enlarged love for his race, would 
take this paper, and give it an attentive perusal. We should 
not perhaps, ourselves, agree with all its opinions and modes 
of operation. We would earnestly beg of its conductors to 
strive to avoid that fatal rock of ultraism which shipwrecks so 
many good plans. Let them not suppose that this is the only 
good work in the world, and this sin the parent sin of all others, 
and sympathy for this work the test of true Christianity, and 
hostility or indifference to it the sure proof of a wicked heart. 
This is the danger of all Reformers, friends of Temperance, 
friends of Freedom, friends of Peace—We hope that this Re- 
form at least will be free from it. J. F.C. 


3. LOUISVILLE LITERARY NEWS-LETTER—Edited by Edmund Flagg, 
Esq. Published by Prentice & Weissinger. Four dollars, or Three dollars, 


an advance. 


We are not much given to puffing the literary periodicals of 
the day. It is not because we want good nature, but we are 
troubled with a criticising conscience which represses many a 
good natured word which we should be glad to utter. How 
can we praise to the skies, and recommend strenuously to the 
whole human race, a newspaper or magazine which we find so 
trivial and empty that we never read ten lines in it ourselves, 
and which seems to come to us just twice as often as it ought 
to. There are some weekly periodicals, (weakly in more sen- 
ses than one,) which appear really to arrive in every mail. 
And because the Editors may be capital fellows, or poor men 
with families to support, or our own kinsfolk, or advocate our 
views in religion, shall we set it down in black and white that 
they are the ablest Editors under the sun? Because they are 
our cousins perhaps, shall we cozen the public with such @ pa- 
ragraph as this: 
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Tue Mormon Reporter anv lowa Literary TELEGRAPH. 
This admirable and truly original Periodical continues to sustain 
its high rank in the literary firmament. Spicy and entertaining, 
profound and scientific, just and wise, imaginative and poetical, 
i columns teem with interest and novelty. Its Editor wields the 
sen of an Armand Carrel, and may be ranked among the most in- 
fluential guides of public opinion in this century. Not to know 
it argues a man unknown, not to take it prove 8 him a Goth, not to 
read it a Barbarian. Published weekly, at $2.00, 


These are the sort of paragraphs which we sometimes read 
with astonishment, knowing that of which they spe ik. We 
have even seen the Western Messenger extolled in similar 
phrase, by some of our good friends in ‘Editorial chairs. We 
i hank therm for their kindness, and are ready gratefully to re- 
ceive all the praise they can conscientiously give, but cannot 
promise to return it in kind. We shall pr: aise the work we 
like, not that which likes us. This battledoor and shuttlecock 
game of * Mormon Reporter” pufling the “ Black 
Hawk Cham, pion” and the “ Black Hawk C hampion” sending 
it back again by the return of mail—this is what we never 
learned to play. 

We hope therefore, it will not be thought that it is because 
the * News Letter” says a kind word of us from time to time, 
that we are about to speak kindly of that. No— but because, 
having diligently read the five or six numbers now published, 
we see cause to like the talents and diligence of the Editor. 
We shall not say that Jeffrey and Lockhart are fools to him—— 
but we may safely declare that he isa pains-taking and well- 
read young man, of apparently enlarged and tasteful mind, 
fond of his w ork, with-high and honorable views of it, and as- 
sisted by able writers. It gives us pleasure to be able sin- 
cerely to say that it will be a credit to our city if it sustains 
such a paper—a disgrace to it, if it falls. We wish it pros- 
perity, and to its Editor as much of the pleasure, and as little 
of the vexation of an Editorial C areer, as is possible, And 
that, at least, is no extrava: gant wis =: 


« a 





4. TRUE BOOK. Published by the Mobile Berean Society : 


Ticice a month: 


What sort of a work this, is we really cannot tell. We 
have not had time yet to look through the two numbers sent 
us by some friend. It is however a very free spoken work— 
that is plain enough—and heartily opposed to creeds and other 


devices of modern orthodoxy. When we have read more of it 
we can say more about it. 


36 
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5. PASTORAL LETTER from F. T. Gray to the church and society wor- 
shipping in Pitt street Chapel. Boston. 


Mr. Gray is one of the Ministers at large in Boston. Of 
the extent and success of his labors the foliowing extracts give 


but a faint idea. 


Of the services of the fifty-two Sabbaths that you have assem- 
bled in the house of God, to engage in worship and to hear, he can 
only say that while he has spoken with great plainness and sim- 
plicity, and made it his prayer, “ Father, save us by thy truth,” he 
trusts, that it has been equally his heart’s desire and prayer, to de- 
liver that truth in love. In the 78 discourses he has preached to 
you onthe Sabbath the past year and the 41 addresses at the 
church meetings, you know how far he has done this. Of these 
119 discourses and addresses with 31 delivered elsewhere, during 
the year, he trusts, that one impression hasebeen left upon the 
minds of those who have heard him, and that is, that his great 
object and desire has been, to bring men to Christ, and make them 
the humble followers of the lowly Jesus. 

By the blessing of heaven upon the preached word, and the 
other means of grace which we have enjoyed, forty-five have been 
ready to own their Saviour before men, and connect themselves 
with our church. Which with fifty-seven admitted in 1837, and 
ten who were members of other churches, and who have connected 
themselves with us—makes the total number of our church 122. 
And is this to be all? I trust not, but that many of the aged and 
the young, who have been long thinking of this subject, will be 
ready to join those who have united with us, since the formation 
of our church two years since. 

Upon the heads of fifty-three, I have impressed the holy seal of 
baptism, in the past year, and nineteen I have united during the 
year, in the solemn bonds of marriage. 

But my preaching and addresses, have not been confined to you 
alone. ‘There are those, who are near and dear to your hearts, and 
they are so to mine, and [ would by no means overlook or forget 
them, for my interest in them is very great. I mean your children. 
I have therefore preached to them on the morning of ten Sabbaths 
during the year—and delivered to them during the past summer, 
on Wednesday afternoon, ten lectures on some subject in Natural 
History, thus displaying to them the goodness, power and wisdom 
of their Heavenly Father; and endeavoring to draw their young 
hearts in warmer love and gratitude to Him who is so constantly 
mindful of, and good to them. Their interest and attention a 
these lectures, and at church have always cheered me, and have 
been highly gratifying and encouraging. 
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It was delightful to me, to see your children at my house the 
past week. We passed a delightful hour together—as we did at the 
close of the last year, an hour that will long be remembered from 
the pleasure and happiness which we all enjoyed in pressing each 
other by the hand and saying a few words on the parting year. 
It was an affecting thought as I looked upon the 109 boys and 160 
girls to think what they would become in future years and the 
changes that would befall them. 

In the discharge of my duty in visiting, you know in part how 
far this has been performed by me. Many of youl have wished 
to visit far oftener than I have, but it has been impossible. My 
flock has greatly increased the past year, and it has rendered this 
duty very arduous. There are now connected with our chapel, 
215 families, which contain 718 adults and children. But it is not 
to these as I have already remarked, that I am to confine myself. 
My mission is to the poor and distressed, and the afflicted wherever 
they may be in the section of the city assigned me for missionary 
labor. Among these families with yourselves, | have been con- 
stantly visiting, on an average 12a day, often making 20 to 30 
visits a day, and if any of you feel that you have been neglected, 
I can only say it was not intentional—but because with visiting 
the sick—and destitute—it has taken nearly all my time and ren- 
dered it impossible for me to do more, and discharge my other duties. 
And here let me say, that of the 3 to 4000 visits I have made in 
the year, 1 have passed many happy hours with you. ‘The kind- 
ness and affection with which you have uniformly received me, re- 
garding me as one of your own family,—allowing me to visit you at 
any and at all hours and seasons as my time would permit, has 
been in the highest degree cheering to me. 





A LANDSCAPE. 


Yes—true. Our preachers are not all named so 
Asif they were but blazing, burning lights. 
There is a list of pastors that I know, 
To bring whose names together, me delights. 
Long may our churches hold such shepherds good ; 
And sure, if like their names, they'll always teach ; 
While Hedge, Field, Dewey, Hill and Wood, 
Bridge, Ripley, Brooks, Wells, Waterston still preach, 
And Greenwood, Robbins, Nightingale awake :— 
‘ee,— what a pastoral scene our pastors make. xX. 
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UNITARIAN CHURCH.— LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The above wood cut repre- 
sents the Unitarian Church in 
this city. It stands in a con- 
spicuous situation, on the cor- 
ner of 5th and Walnut streets, 
facing toward the River. It 
was commenced in 1839, and 
completed and Dedicated io 
the worship of the One living 
and true God in the ensuing 
vear. 
Charlestown, Mass., and Rev. 
Francis Parkman, of Boston, 
officiated on that oecasion,— 
The society has had two pas- 
tors, Rev. Geo. Chapman, and 
the Editor of this paper, who 
still continues to minister to 
them. It has slowly but stea- 


dily increased during the last 


Rev. James Walker, of 


six years, and was never so 
flourishing as now. There are 
64 pews on the floor, which 
will accommodate four hun- 
dred persons. 

A Sunday School, (8S. B. 
Sumner, Superintendent, ) is 
kept under the Church. Pres- 
ent average attendance, 75 pu- 
pils, 15 teachers. The chil- 
dren are taught to sing—for- 
merly by Mrs. M. Winship— 
afterwards by Mr, J. A. Rich- 
ardson, at present by Mr. Jos. 
Alden. The Church consists 
at present of about 40 mem- 
bers—the attendance in the 
Church on Sabbath mornings, 
from 200 to 300. A Ladies’ 
Sewing Society of sixty mem- 
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hers is attached to the Church. 
The following extract is from 
the Trustees’ Records: 


August 21, 1830—A plan was 
adopted for the church, and 
Messrs. Merriwether and Good- 
win were appointed a committee 
to carry the same into effect ; 
the basement of stone was laid 
that season. The building is 46 
feet front, on Walnut street, and 
76 feet deep on Sth street. 

The front is of four lonic col- 
umns, supporting a projecting pe- 
diment and cornice. The entrance 
by stone steps between each col- 
umn,rising to a vestibule,on each 
side, and in the tower in the cen- 
treleading to the gallery. ‘The gal- 
lery extends over the vestibule, 
at the sides, and projects about 
ten feet into the body of the 
church, with a projection of four 
feet in the centre of the choir, 
supported by a fluted Ionic col- 
umn. The body of the church 
has a tower, rising about 15 feet, 
in the front; the sides have 
five windows, in arched recesses, 
over doors and windows in the 
basement. 





The Pilgrim Festival and 
Brother Breckenridge. 

We noticed in our last Re- 
cord a celebration of the 22nd 
of Dec. in this city. Since 
then we have read, and on 
the whole with pleasure, some 
remarks thereupon, in the 
“Protestant and Herald” from 
the pen, as we take it, of the 
Louisville Editor. We are in- 


] > . . ad 

ceed gratified with the kind 
and friendly interest which his 
remarks display in this great 
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and holy birthday of New- 
Engiand. He speaks in the 
highest terms of the Orator 
aud his oration, and testifies 
throughout his article that ten- 
dency to be friendly and cour- 
teous which we trace through 
all this gentleman’s writings, 
even when his love of Calvin- 
ism or his hostility to heresy 
has infused into them the most 
of vinegar and wormwood. 

We mustacknowledge that 
it requires an effort for a zeal- 
ous champion of the Old school 
party in’ the’ Presbyterian 
church to open his mind and 
heart to the praises and worth 
of New-England. New-En- 
gland is, to him, the dark foun- 
tain which has been welling 
forth error upon error, and pol- 
luting the pure stream of Pres- 
byterian doctrine with all 
kinds of Pelagian and Arma- 
nian heresies. In our infirm 
nature, prejudices will fix 
themselves, we are guided ra- 
ther by feeling, association of 
ideas, and sympathy than by 
reason, and knowing this, we 
are always satisfied with see- 
ing a disposition to rise a- 
bove prejudice — with seeing 
an effort made to shake it off. 
We do not expect to see a 
man get rid, in a day, of all his 
prejudices. 

It did not therefore surprise, 
nor much disturb us, that 
friend Breckinridge, (is not he 
a friend who shows himself 
friendly ?) mixed some censure 
with his praise. He liked the 
Oration, but he disliked the 
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dinner. The Pilgrim charac- 
ter he reveres, but the Pilgrim 
society does not altogether 
suit him. Ile objects to the 
dinner because it was too good 
a one—to the society that it is 
too exclusive. He thinks a 
plainer, simpler entertainment 
would have suited the occa- 
sion better. He specifies the 
“venison, and turkey, and 
duck and quails, and bear meat, 
and oysters” as particularly 
incongruous with a festival in 
commemoration of the serious, 
self-denying Pilgrims. He 
wanted to see a “ plain New- 
England thanksgiving dinner.” 
Ile thinks that it should be a 
“religious” feast, and that the 
Pilgrims themselves would 
have scorned such luxury. 
We cannot wholly subscribe 
to these objections. When 
cheerfulness runs riot, as it of- 
ten does, we dislike it. When 
a feast grows noisy, and when 
Wine, not good feeling, in- 
spires the mirth, we should 
wish to retire. We agree that 
the celebration of Dec. 22d, 
should be a religious celebra- 
tion. But feasting no less than 
fasting,is a religious ordinance 
—and the very idea of a feast 
implies plenty, implies some- 
thing better than usual, some- 
thing more than mere necessa- 
ries. That this plenty should 
not become extravagance and 
waste we readily grant. But 


we find that in the great reli- 
gious feasts appointed by Mo- 
ses, the Jews were permitted 
to eat before the Lord, and re- 
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jeice in all wherewith the Lord 
had blessed them—to ki!] and 
eat flesh within their gates 
whatsoever their soul lusted 
after. [Deut. xii. 7, 15.] They 
were permitted specially to eat 
venison—“as of the roebuck 
and the hart.” [Deut. xii. 15, 
22.] Quite a variety of meats 
were allowed and commanded 
to be eaten. “Thou shalt eat 
before the Lord, thy God,—-the 
tithe of thy corn, of thy wine, 
and of thy oil, and the firstlings 
of thy herds and thy flocks— 
thou shalt bestow thy money 
for whatsoever thy soul lusteth 
after, for oxen, and for shecp, 
or for wine, or forstrong drink, 
&e.” [Deut. xiv. 23, 26.}— 
Neither is any greater limit 
put in the New Testament. 
Paul rebukes those who com- 
manded to“‘abstain from meats 
which God hath created to be 
received with thanksgiving,— 
for every creature of God is 
good, and nothing to be refused, 
if it be received with thanks- 
giving.” As we said before, 
we have no sympathy for ex- 
travagance, nor for riot. But 
when two hundred people sit 
down to a feast, some variety 
may be permitted — and our 
brother himself declares that 
“as long as we remained, eve- 
ry thing was conducted with 
great order and propriety,— 
and we do not doubt that af- 
ter we retired, which was be- 
fore drinking toasts arrived, 
the utmost decorum was ob- 
served.” The only question 
then is—“ What is excess! 
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where does plenty run into ex- 
travagance” We are always 
using and having more than we 
need—we need nothing but 
bread, water, a coarse gar- 
ment and shelter. What one 
calls a necessary is to another 
a luxury, what one thinks a 
comfort is to another essential. 
As the greatest of poets says: 
“Reason not the need; our basest beggars 

Are in the poorest thing superfluous, 

Allow not nature more than nature needs, 
Man’s life is cheap as beasts.’” 

It isa curious fact that all of 
the luxuries specified by our 
friend, were the common fare 
of the Pilgrims. Venison, tur- 
keys, ducks, quails, bear-meat, 
and oysters, were just the pro- 
vision most accessible to the 
first settlers at Plymouth, and 
seem therefore not inappropri- 
ate to be placed on the table 
ata Pilerim festival. 

Bat enough, and perhaps too 
much, on this point. The oth- 
er objection relates to the pro- 
priety of confining the Pilgrim 
society to the descendants of 
New-Enelanders. Our brother 
thinks this narrow and section- 
al. The Pilgrims says he, be- 
long like Washington to the 
Whole country. So they do, 
and so does Daniel Boone, and 
yet if a society were formed 
in Boonesborough to celebrate 
the planting of that post, we 
should not be hurt to find it 
composed of native Kentucki- 
ans. The Pilgrim society 


confines neither its ceremonies 
nor its dinner to its own mem- 
bers, but invites others to par- 
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take, of what it has itself pro- 
vided. Our friend thinks that 
there is danger of deepening 
and perpetuating sectional pre- 
judices by such an association, 
We see no such danger—we 
have heard from no Kentucki- 
an but himself any expression 
of dissatisfaction with this so- 
ciety. From many,very many, 
we have heard warm congrat- 
ulations and sympathy, arising 
out of this very celebration. 
We cannot but think that it 
has destroved, instead of crea- 
ting, sectional prejudice—even 
in Brother B’s. own mind. 
And neither do we exactly see 
how we should be less section- 
al by adopting his advice in 
its broadest extent. “ As long” 
he says, “as Irish, and Scotch, 
and French, and English, and 
Northern, and Southern, and 
Eastern associations are main- 
tained in this valley, they will 
retard the happy, and we re- 
joice to believe, powerful ten- 
dency to consolidate the va- 
rious and opposite sentiments 
of one people, and to form one 
great uniform Western Cna- 
RACTER,’ Llow a Western cha- 
racter would be less sectional 
than an Hastern, Northern, or 
Southern we cannot perceive. 
Had he said American, we 
should have understood him, 
Perhaps he meant to say so 
however. > FC 


Children’s Concert. A con- 
cert was given in the Unita- 
rian Church by the children’s 
choir, on the evening of Jan. 
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14th, 1839. Ten pieces of 
music, Anthems, &c. were 
sing—and though the night 
was extremely bad, and tor- 
rents of rain faliing, the streets 
pitchy dark, and the crossings 
nearly impassible—the church 
was verv well filled. The 
proceeds went to buy books, 
&c. for the Sunday School. 
Atthe request of many per- 
sons, it will be repeated. 


—_———- 


Concert for the Poor. An- 
other very pleasant evening 
was spent by us in listening to 
a sacred concert in the Unita- 


rian Church, for the benefit of 


the Poor of this city. More 
than $300 was taken, exclu- 
sive of expenses. The energe- 
tic lady who got up this con- 
cert, and those who assisted 
her, deserve much credit for 
their exertions. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Lockport, N. Y. Dec. 17, 1838. 


I expect to remain in J.ockport two 
or three months longer. We have form- 
ed a Unitarian Society here, which is 
steadily increasing. A good spirit seems 
to prevail among our people, and we are 
suffered to go along in our own way, 
without any to molest or make us afraid. 
There seems to be very good materials 
for a Society, and could they have just 
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the right man here, thev would no doub 
be strong in a little while.  B.F.B. 








Toledo, Ohio, Jan. 14, 1839. 


Prospects of our Society here still 
not bright. I have preached several 
times to less than a dozen. Though 
there has been much fine winter wea- 
ther, yet the remains of fever and ague 
in most of the people keep them within 
doors, except when a ball party or other 
more powerful attraction than a church 
calls them out—and there are not en- 
ough out regularly to encourage those 
who follow others in all things, and ne- 
ver go a-head themselves, to come in 
and fill up our congregations. Still there 
are enough disposed to attend Unitarian 
preaching to make a good congregation, 
if they would come out. 

Sometime or other we must havea 
Unitarian Society here, large and well 
supported. Now we sow in weakness, 
but in faith. In faith, that our seed is 
good—in faith that the ground though 
it now looks dry and barren—contains 
the elements of immortal life. 

Yesterday (Sunday,) I had a congre- 
gation of between 20 and 30, morning 
and afternoon. ‘The afternvon congre- 
gation was near one-third Methodists. 
They had a class meeting but no preach- 
ing at their own Chapel, and so came to 
hear me, much to my satisfaction—Not 
thrt I expect to make any of them Uni- 
tarians, or increase our Society perma- 
nently, but because I do confidently be- 
lieve, that by Christian fellowship and 
love the cause of the Gospel may be 
promoted—And though our own feeble 
society should diminish, under my min- 
istry, I should still feel that the great 
cause had gained by every thing which 
brings together our differing denomina- 
tions—and I communicate these facts, 
hoping that in your hands they may be 
instrumental in furthering that cause. 

Your brother and fellow en 











